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THE  UNIVERSITY. 


General  Information. 


LOCATION. 

The  buildings  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  thirty  in  num- 
ber, are  situated  in  Philadelphia,  on  property  covering  an  area  of 
over  fifty-nine  acres.  The  University  may  be  reached  from  the 
various  railroad  stations  as  follows:  From  the  West  Philadelphia 
station  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  on  foot  west  on  Woodland 
avenue,  a  walk  of  less  than  ten  minutes;  from  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Terminal  station,  by  the  electric  cars  on  Market  street 
west  to  Thirty-fourth  street,  thence  on  foot  south  to  Woodland 
avenue,  a  trip  of  about  fifteen  minutes ;  or  from  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Railroad  station  by  a  walk  of  one  square  south  to  Walnut 
street,  thence  by  car  over  the  bridge  west  to  Thirty-fourth  street,  a 
ride  of  about  five  minutes. 

APPLICATIONS    FOR    CATALOGUES,    ETC. 

Applications  for  copies  of  the  annual  University  Catalogue  (pub- 
lished in  December)  should  be  addressed  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  University  also  issues  pamphlets  relating  to  the  several 
Departments  or  to  individual  courses  and  often  containing  infor- 
mation not  found  in  the  Catalogue.  Inquirers  interested  in  special 
branches  of  work  only  are  advised  to  apply  for  these  pamphlets, 
not  for  the  Catalogue. 

All  letters  of  inquiry  regarding  the  internal  regulations  and  re- 
quirements in  each  separate  Department  of  the  University  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Dean  of  that  Department  (see  Administrative 
Officers,  following)  and  not  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

ACCOMMODATIONS    FOR    STUDENTS. 

Lodging  for  men  students  to  the  number  of  over  eight  hundred  is 
provided  in  the  present  dormitory  system,  which  comprises  an 
extended  group  of  contiguous  houses  fronting  upon  three  open 
courts.  Plans  of  the  dormitories,  prices,  and  other  details  may  be 
obtained  upon  application  to  the  Bursar  of  the  University,  College 
Hall. 

The  prices  for  single  rooms  range  from  $60  to  $140  per  annum, 
and  for  double  rooms  from  $115  to  $265.  About  one-half  of  the 
rooms  are  en  suite,  providing  for  two  students  a  common  study, 
with  two  bedrooms. 

Most  of  the  remaining  rooms  are  for  a  single  occupant.  All  rooms 
and  halls  are  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity.     The 
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4  GENERAL    INFORMATION. 

buildings  are  on  the  "separate  staircase"  system,  all  doors  opening 
into  the  courts.  On  each  floor  and  on  every  staircase  are  lavatories, 
with  hot  and  cold  shower  baths,  etc.  Almost  all  the  double,  and 
many  of  the  single,  rooms  have  open  fireplaces.  The  University 
supplies  for  each  student  the  following  furniture :  bedstead,  mattress, 
bureau,  wash-stand,  table,  bookcase,  chairs  and  toilet  china. 

Board  and  lodging  for  men  and  women  students  may  be  obtained 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  University.  Upon  application  at 
the  offices  of  the  Deans  of  the  several  Departments  (see  Administra- 
tive Officers,  following),  lists  of  approved  boarding-houses  may  be 
seen. 

HOUSTON    HALL. 

Houston  Hall  is  the  home  of  the  Houston  Club,  to  membership 
in  which  any  member  of  the  University  is  eligible.  The  fee  for 
active  membership  in  the  club  is  $3.00  per  annum. 

Its  purposes  are  to  provide  for  the  students  a  place  where  all  may 
meet  socially  on  common  ground,  and  to  furnish  every  available 
facility  for  healthy  recreation  and  amusement  in  leisure  hours. 
The  equipment  of  the  Hall  includes  a  reading-room,  with  a  large 
number  of  periodicals  and  newspapers;  smoking-rooms,  billiard 
and  pool  tables,  tables  for  chess  and  checkers,  a  correspondence 
room,  bowling  alleys,  shuffle  boards,  a  bath-room,  including  shower 
and  needle  baths,  and  a  swimming  pool;  athletic  trophy  rooms; 
a  large  auditorium  with  grand  organ;  rooms  for  the  University 
papers  and  other  organizations ;  a  dark  room  for  amateur  photog- 
raphers and  many  other  rooms  for  general  purposes. 

The  Christian  Association,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Houston 
Hall,  is  prepared  to  furnish  prospective  students,  through  its 
Secretary,  full  information  with  regard  to  the  various  undergradu- 
ate social  activities,  both  secular  and  religious. 


CALENDAR    FOR    1909-10. 

1909. 

June    1 6,  Wednesday Commencement,  ii  a.  m. 

Sept.    28,  Tuesday First  Term  begins,  9  a.  m. 

Sept.   30,  Thursday Opening  Exercises,  3  p.  m. 

Nov.    24,  Wednesday Thanksgiving  Recess  begins,  6  p.  m. 

Nov.    29,  Monday Thanksgiving  Recess  ends,  9A.M. 

Dec.     23,  Thursday Christmas  Recess  begins,  6  p.  m. 

1910. 

Jan.       3,  Monday Christmas  Recess  ends,  9  a.  m. 

Jan.  31,  Monday Second  Term  begins,  9  a.  m. 

Feb.  22,  Tuesday University  Day.     Recess. 

Mar.  24,  Thursday Easter  Recess  begins,  6  p.  m. 

Apr.       4,  Monday Easter  Recess  ends,  9  a.  m. 

June  15,  Wednesday Commencement,  11  a.  m. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


CKKONOLOGICAL.  TABLE. 


1740 — "  Charity  School"   founded. 

1749 — The  "Academy"  established,  with  which  the  Charity 
School  was  combined. 

1753 — Charter  granted  by  Thomas  and  Richard  Penn,  incorporat- 
ing "  The  Academy  and  Charitable  School.  " 

1755 — "Confirmatory  Charter  "  granted  by  Thomas  and  Richard 
Penn,  incorporating  "The  College,  Academy  and  Chari- 
table School." 

1765 — Medical  School  founded. 


From  September,  1777,  to  June,  1778,  owing  to  the 
occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  British  troops,  recitations 
and  lectures  were  suspended. 


177Q — Withdrawal  of  the  chartered  rights  and  privileges  of  The 
College  by  the  State  Assembly,  and  incorporation  or 
the  "  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania." 

1789 — Restoration  of  its  chartered  rights  and  privileges  to  The 
College. 

1790 — Law  School  founded  (re-established  in   1850). 

1 791 — Union  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with 
The  College,  under  the  title  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

1874 — University    Hospital   estabhshed. 

1875 — Towne   Scientific  School  founded. 

1877 — Department   of  Music  established. 

1878 — Dental    School   fourded. 

1 88 1 — Wharton   School  of  Finance  and  Commerce  founded. 

1882 — Gr?!duate  School  founded. 

1884 — Veterinary  School  founded. 

1885 — Veterinary   Hospital   established. 
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UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

1885 — Department  of  Physical  Education  established. 

1889 — Department  of  Archaeology  established. 

1892 — Laboratory  of  Hygiene  established. 

1892 — Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology  established, 

1892 — Saturday  Courses  for  Teachers  established. 

1896 — Houston  Club  organized. 

1896 — Flower  Astronomical  Observatory  opened. 

1904 — Summer  School  (College)  established. 

1906— -College  Coiu-ses  for  Teachers  established. 


ADMIlSriSTKATIVE  OFFICERS. 


OF  THE  CORPORATION. 

The  General  Offices  are  on  the  third  floor  of  400  Chestnut  Streeto 

Provost — Charles  C.  Harrison,  LL.  D. 
General  Offices,  400  Chestnut  Street. 

Vice-Provost— ^T,GAK  F.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Office  in  the  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry,  Thirty- 
fourth  and  Spruce  Streets.  Office  hours,  8  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m. 
Saturdays,  8  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m. 

Secretary —     


Assistant  Secretary — Edward  Robins. 

Office,  loi  College  Hall.     Office  hours,  9.30  a.  m.  to  4.30   p.  m. 
Saturdays,  9.30  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m. 

Treasurer — William  H.  Hutt,  Jr. 

General  Offices,  400  Chestnut  Street. 

Assistant  Treasurer 


Bursar — William  O.  Miller,  A.  B. 

Office,  102  College  Hall.     Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m.,  daily. 
The  Bursar's  office  is  open  from  8.45  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.     Satur- 
days, 8.45  A.  M.  to  I  p.  m. 


OF  THE    COLLEGE    AND    PROFESSIONAL    FACULTIES. 

Dean  of  the  College  Faculty — Josiah  H.  Penniman,'Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 
Office,    103    College    Hall,    Woodland  Avenue.     Office   hours, 
9  A.  m.  to  12  M.,  daily. 

Dean  of  the  Graduate  School  Faculty — Herman  V.  Ames,    Ph.  D. 
Office,    105    College    Hall,    Woodland   Avenue.     Office    hoiu-s, 
9  A.  M.  to  I  P.  M.,  daily. 
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lO  ADMINISTRATIVE    OFFICERS. 

Dean  of  the  Law  Faculty — Wm.  Draper  Lewis,  LL.  B.,    Ph.  D. 
Office  in   the   Law  Department   Building,   Thirty-fourth  and 
Chestnut  Streets.     Office  hours,  12  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m.,  daily. 

D'^an  of  the  Medical  Faculty — Charles  H.  Frazier,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 
The  Dean's  Office  (in  the  New  Medical  Laboratories,  Hamilton 
Walk)  is  open  from   9  a.  m.   to   5    p.    m.  ;  Saturdays,  9  a.  m. 
to  I  p.  m. 

Dean  of  the  Dental  Faculty — Edward  C.   Kirk,  D.  D.  S.,  So.  D. 
Office,  Dental  Hall,  Thirty-fourth  and  Locust  Streets.     Office 
hours,  9  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M..  daily. 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Veterinary  Medicine — Leonard  Pearson, 
B.  S  ,  V.  M.  D.,  M.  D. 
Office,    New    Veterinary    Building,    Thirty-ninth    Street     and 
Woodland  Avenue.     Office  hours,  8.30  a.  m,  to  12  m.,  daily. 


OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 

Director— 'R.  Tait  McKenzie,  A.  B.,  M.  D. 

Office  in  the  Gymnasium,  Thirty-third  and  Spruce  Streets. 
Office  hours,  3  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  daily,  except  Saturdays. 

Physician — Rufus  B.  Scarlett,  M.  D.,  4005  Chestnut  St. 

Office  hours  daily,  from  8  to  9  a.  m.,  12  to  i  p.  m.,  and  from 
7  to  8  p.  M.  Sundays  until  10  a.  m.  Telephone  connection. 
Other  hours  by  appointment. 

Ophthalmologist — William  Campbell    Posey,  A.  B.,  M.  D.,   2049 
Chestnut  Street. 
Office  hours,  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  i  p.  m.,  daily.     Telephone  con- 
nection. 


OF  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

Librarian  of  the  University — Morris  Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.  D. 

Office  in  the  Library,  Thirty-fourth  Street  below  Walnut.  Office 
hours,   10  A.  M.  to  I  p.  M.,  daily. 

The  Library  is  open  daily  during  term-time,  except  Sundays 
and  holidays,  from  8.30  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m.  During  the  sum- 
mer vacation,  from  9  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.;  during  the  session  of 
the  Summer  School,  from  8  30  A.  M.  to  5  p.  m. 


ADMINISTRATIVE    OFFICERS  II 

Assistant    Librarian    of    the     University — Katharine     Stockton 
Leiper. 
Office  in  the  Library.     Office  hours,  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  daily. 

Librarian  of  the  Biddle  Law  Library — Mrs.  Margaret  C.  Klingel- 
SMITH,  LL.  B. 
Office  in  the  Law  Department   Building,    Thirty- fourth    and 
Chestnut  Streets.     Office  hours,  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.,  daily. 

Manager  of  the  Bureau  of  Publicity — George  E.  Nitzsche,  LL.  B. 
Office   in    Houston   Hall    (third  floor).    Spruce   Street   above 
Thirty-fourth.     Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  daily. 

Superintendent  of  the   University  Hospital — Marion  E.   Smith. 

The  Hospital  is  on  Spruce  Street  above  Thirty-fourth.  Com- 
munications concerning  the  business  of  the  Hospital  and  the 
admission  of  patients  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superin- 
tendent. 

Director     of     the    William    Pepper    Clinical    Laboratory — Alfred 
Stengel,  M.  D. 
Office  in  the  Laboratory.     Office  hours,  2  p.  m.  to  3  p.  m.,  daily. 
The   Laboratory   is   on   Spruce   Street   below   Thirty-sixth, 
adjoining  the  Hospital. 

Director  of  the  Wistar  Institute — Milton  J.  Greenman,  Ph.  B.,  M.D. 
Office  in  the  Institute,  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  Woodland  Ave- 
nue.    Office  hours,  from  9  a.  m.   to    12  m.,    daily,    except 
Saturdays. 

Director  of  the  John  Harrison  Laboratory  of  Chemistry — Edgar  F. 
Smith,    Ph.   D.,   So.   D.,  LL.  D. 
(For  office  and  office  hours,  see  under  Vice-Provost.) 

Director  of  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene — Alexander    C.    Abbott, 
M.  D.,  Sc.D. 
Office  in  the  Laboratory,  Thirty-fourth  Street  below  Walnut. 

First  Assistant  in  the  Laboratory  of  Hygiene — David  Hendricks 
Bergey,  a.  M.,  M.  D. 
Office  in  the  Laboratory.     Office  hours,  9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  and 
2  p.  M.  to  5  p.  M.,  daily. 

Director  of  the  Randal  Morgan  Laboratory  of  Physics — Arthur  W. 
GOODSPEED,  Ph.  D. 
Office  in  the  Laboratory,  Thirty-fourth  Street  below  Walnut. 
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Director  of  the  Light  and  Heat  Station — Henry  W.  Spangler,  M.  S., 
Sc,  D. 
Office  in  the  Central  Light  and  Heat  Station,  Thirty-fourth 
and  Spruce  Streets,  after  8.30  a.  m. 

Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden — John  M.  Macfarlane,  D.  Sc. 
The  Botanic  Garden  is  adjacent  to  Biological  Hall,  on  Hamil- 
ton Walk,  and  is  open  daily  from    7  a.  m.  to    sunset.     The 
greenhouses  are  open    rom  8  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

Director  of  the  Flower  Astronomical  Observatory — Charles  L. 
Doolittle,  C.  E.,  Sc.  D. 
The  Observatory  is  situated  on  the  West  Chester  Pike,  one 
and  three-fourths  miles  beyond  the  city  limits.  (Take  ele- 
vated cars  on  Market  Street  to  Sixty-ninth  Street,  then 
change  to  Ardmore  or  Newtown  Square  car.)  The  residence 
of  the  Director  is  adjacent  to  the  Observatory. 

Director  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce — James 
T.  Young,  Ph.  D. 
Office,  Logan  Hall,  Thirty-sixth  Street  below  Woodland  Ave- 
nue.    Office  hours,  11   a.  m.  to   i  p.m.,  daily. 

Director  of  the  Summer  School — Albert  Duncan  Yocum,    Ph.  D. 
Office,   College    Hall.      Office  hours,  2.30  p.  m.    to  4.30  p.   m., 
daily,  except  Saturday. 


University  Museum. 


The  Museum  contains  the  archaeological  and  ethnological  collec- 
tions of  the  University,  and  is  situated  on  Spruce  Street  below 
Thirty-fourth,  opposite  Franklin  Field.  The  collections  are  open 
to  visitors  daily,  during  the  scholastic  year,  New  Year's  Day,  Good 
Friday  and  Christmas  Day  excepted,  from  10  a.  m.  to  5  p.  m.;  on 
Sundays,  from  2  p.  m.  to  6  p.  u. 


SUMMARIES. 
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GENERAL.  SUMMARIES. 


Officers  of  Instruction. 

The  College    220 

Graduate  School 80 

Department  of  Law 26 

"             "    Medicine 157 

"             "   Dentistry 52 

"             "   Veterinary  Medicine 25 

Emeritus  Professors 3 


Duplications 


563 
109 


Total 


454 


Students. 

School  of  Arts 412 

Towne  Scientific  School 987 

Wharton  School 472 

The  College  •}  Courses  for  Teachers 384   [■  2989 

Evening    School    of    Accounts  and 

Finance 253 

Summer  School  (1908) 481 

Graduate  School 353 

Department  of  Law 327 

"  "   Medicine 559 

"  "   Dentistry 385 

**    •  "   Veterinary  Medicine 150 


Duplications 


4763 
193 


Total 


4570 


Geographical  Summary  of  Students. 


Alabama 15 

Argentine  Republic  7 

Arkansas 5 

Asia  Minor i 

Australia 21 


Bermuda i 

Bolivia i 

Brazil 16 

British  Columbia. .    2 
Brit.  West  Indies      5 


Austria 2    California 12    Colorado 8 


Canada 9 

Central  America..  10 

Chile    I 

China 31 

Colombia 5 
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Connecticut 45 

Costa  Rica 5 

Cuba 15 

Delaware 67 

Denmark i 

Dist.  of  Columbia .  2  5 

Egypt 2 

Ecuador 5 

England    7 

Florida    9 

France 6 

Georgia 15 

Germany 16 

Holland 7 

Honduras i 

Idaho 4 

Illinois 20 

Indiana 30 

Iowa    21 

Ireland i 

Italy 3 

Japan 9 

Kansas 6 

Kentucky    -•....    8 
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Louisiana 4 

Maine 20 

Maryland    68 

Massachusetts.  .  .  .67 

Mexico 9 

Michigan 11 

Minnesota 14 

Mississippi 3 

Missouri    15 

Nebraska    2 

New  Hampshire  .  .10 

New  Jersey 333 

New  York 213 

New  Zealand    ....  15 

Nevada  2 

Newfoundland  ....  2 
North  Carolina.  .  .16 
North  Dakota  ....    2 

Nova  Scotia 7 

Ohio 60 

Oregon 2 

Panama 2 

Paraguay 3 

Pennsylvania    ..3260 


Peru 2 

Philippine  Islands .    i 

Poland 3 

Porto  Rico 12 

Rhode  Island  ....   9 

Roumania 2 

Russia 6 

South  Carolina  ...    7 

Sweden i 

Switzerland i 

Tennessee 13 

Texas 12 

Turkey i 

Utah 13 

Vermont 5 

Virginia 21 

Washington 12 

West  Virginia  ....    8 
Wisconsin 14 

Total 4763 

Duplications  ...    193 


Total   ....  : . .4570 


GRADUATE  SCHOOL, 


FACULTY. 

CHARLES  C.  HARRISON,  LL.  D.,  Provost. 

EDGAR  F.  SMITH,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Vice-Provost,  and 
Professor  of  Chemistry. 

GEORGE  F.  BARKER,  M.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Physics. 

MORTON  W.  E ASTON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  and  Com- 
parative   Philology. 

JOHN  BACH  McMASTER,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
of  American  History. 

Rev.  HERMANN  V.  HILPRECHT,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  clark 
Research  Professor  of  Assyriology,  and  Professor  of  Semitic 
Philology  and  Archaeology. 

MORRIS  JASTROW,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Semitic  Languages. 

WILLIAM  A.  LAMBERTON,  A.  M.,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  the 
Greek  Language  and  Literature. 

SIMON  N.  PATTEN,  Ph.D.,LL.D.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy. 

FELIX  E.  SCHELLING,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D.,john  welsh 
CENTENNIAL  Profcssor  of  History  and  English  Literature. 

ARTHUR   W.   GOODSPEED,  Ph.   D.,   Professor  of  Physics. 

EDWIN  S.  CRAWLEY,  Ph.  D.,  thomas  a.  scott  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

GEORGE  E.  FISHER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics. 

EDWARD  P.  CHEYNEY,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  European  History. 

HUGO  A.  RENNERT,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Romanic  Languages 
and  Literatures. 

JOHN  M.  MACFARLANE,  D.  Sc,  Professor  of  Botany. 

AMOS  P.  BROWN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mineralogy  and  Geology. 

HERBERT  EDWARD  EVERETT,  Professor  of  the  History  of  Art. 

LIGHTNER  WITMER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Psychology. 

WILLIAM  ROMAINE  NEWBOLD,  Ph.  D.,  adam  seybbrt 
Professor  of   Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy. 

(15) 
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CHARLES  L.  DOOLITTLE,  C.  E.,  Sc.  D.,  flower  Professor  of 
Astronomy. 

MARION  D.  LEARNED,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literatures. 

JOSIAH  H.  PENNIMAN,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  English 
Literature. 

EMORY  R.  JOHNSON,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Transportation  and 
Commerce. 

LEO  S.  ROWE,  Ph.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Political  Science. 

ISAAC  J.  SCHWATT,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

DANIEL  B.  SHUMWAY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  German  Philology. 

WILLIAM  N.  BATES,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Greek. 

CLARENCE  G.  CHILD,  Ph.  D.,  L.  H.  D.,  Professor  of  English. 

JOHN  C.  ROLFE,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  Language 
and  Literature. 

HERMAN  V.  AMES,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  American  Con- 
stitutional History  and  Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

EDGAR  A.  SINGER,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy. 

WILLIAM  E.  LINGELBACH,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Modern 
European  History. 

WALTON  B.  McDANIEL,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Classical  Philology. 

Rev.  albert  T.  CLAY,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Semitic 
Philology  and  Archaeology. 

PAUL  PHILIPPE  CRET,  Arch.  Diplom6  du  Gouvernement 
Franfais,  Professor  of  Design. 

HORACE  C.  RICHARDS,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics. 

GEORGE  H.  HALLETT.  A.M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics. 

ARTHUR  H.  QUINN,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English. 

JAMES  T.  YOUNG,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Public  Administration. 

ERIC  DOOLITTLE,  C.  E.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Astronomy. 

CORNELIUS  WEYGANDT,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature. 

EDWARD  S.  MEADE,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Finance. 

CARL  KELSEY,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Sociology. 
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ARTHUR  C.  ROWLAND,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Medi- 
eval History. 

OWEN  L.  SHINN,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

WALTER  T.  TAGGART,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry. 

JOHN  W.  HARSHBERGER,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of. Botany. 

GEORGE  WALTER  DAWSON,  Assistant  Professor  of  Drawing. 

FREDERICK    EHRENFELD,    Ph.  D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Geology  and  Mineralogy. 

ALBERT    DUNCAN    YOCUM,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant    Professor   of 
Pedagogy. 

J.   RUSSELL  SMITH,   Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industry. 

J.  PERCY  MOORE,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

PHILIP  P.  CALVERT,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology. 

EDWIN   B.  TWITMYER,   M.  S.,   Ph.  D.,   Assistant   Professor  of 
Psychology. 

CHARLES  FRANCIS  OSBORNE,  Assistant  Professor  of  the  His- 
tory of  Architecture. 

FREDERICK  H.  SAFFORD,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of   Mathematics. 

SOLOMON   HUEBNER,    M.    S.,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant   Professor   of 
Commerce'. 

THOMAS  H.  MONTGOMERY,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Zoology. 

HENRY   H.    DONALDSON,    Ph.D.,   Sc.  D.,   Professor    of    Neu- 
rology, the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology. 

ROBERT    H.    HOUGH,    A.  M.,   Ph.  D.,    Assistant    Professor    of 
Physics. 

WALTER   S.    TOWER,    A.    M.,    Ph.    D.,    Assistant    Professor   of 
Geography. 

JAMES  P.  LICHTENBERGER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Sociology. 

LECTURERS. 

HAROLD  CHARLES  BARKER,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Phjssics. 
GEORGE  B.  GORDON,  Sc.  D.,  Curator,  Anthropology. 
EDWARD  Z.  DAVIS,  Ph.  D.,  Germanics. 
ROLAND  G.  KENT,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Greek  and  Latin. 
LOUIS  KRAUTTER,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Botany. 
EDWARD  MILLER  FOGEL,  Ph.  D.,  Germanics. 
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LOUIS  W.  FLACCUS,  Ph.  D.,  Philosophy. 

J.  P.  WICKERSHAM  CRAWFORD,  Ph.  D.,  Romanic  Languages. 

OLIVER  E.  GLENN,  A.  M..  Ph.  D.,  Mathematics. 

RICHARD  H.  RIETHMUELLER,  Ph.  D.,  Germanics. 

CHARLES  TRAVIS,  B.  S.  in  C.  E.,  Ph.  D.,  Mineralogy. 

RALPH  S.  LILLIE,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology. 

THOMAS  P.  McCUTCHEON,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Chemistry. 

JOEL  H.  HILDEBRAND,  Ph.  D.,  Chemistry. 

CHESTER  LLOYD  JONES,  B.  L.,  Ph.  D.,  Political  Science. 

FLORIAN  J.  C.  VURPILLOT,  A.  B.,  B.  D.,  French. 

THOMAS  W.  MITCHELL,  Ph.  D.,  Finance. 

FREDERICK  M.  URBAN,  Ph.  D.,  Psychology. 

ARTHUR  HOLMES,  Ph.  D.,  Psychology. 

FRANK  GOULDSMITH  SPECK,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Anthropology. 

REV.  JAMES-ALAN  MONTGOMERY,  Ph.  D.,  S.  T.  D.,  Semitics. 

GEORGE  DEPUE  HADZSITS,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Latin. 

MERKEL  HENRY  JACOBS,  Ph.  D.,  Zoology. 

LECTURERS  AND  RESEARCH  FELLOWS.* 
AMANDUS  JOHNSON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Germanics. 
CLARK  D.  LAMBERTON,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Classics. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE.f 
Professor  Ames,  Dean,  Chairman,  ex-officio;   Professor  Smith,  Vice- 
Provost,  ex-officio;  Professor  Child,  Professor  Crawley,  Pro- 
fessor Lamberton,  Professor  Patten,  Professor  Witmer. 

The  Graduate  School  offers  advanced  instruction  in  the  various 
branches  of  Literature  and  Science.  The  instruction  is  intended 
primarily  for  persons  who  have  profited  by  the  advantages  of  a 
full  college  course,  and  who  are  desirous  of  continuing  their  studies 
upon  lines  more  strictly  defined  and  specialized.  Others,  however, 
may  be  admitted  to  study  in  the  Department  under  the  provisions 
hereinafter  specified. 

The  session  of  1908-09  opened  on  Tuesday,  September  29,  1908; 
that  of  1909-10  will  open  on  Tuesday,  September  28,  1909. 

*  Authorized  to  give  instruction  under  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate  School, 
t  For  1908-09. 
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ARRANGEMENT  OF  COURSES. 
The  courses  of  instruction  offered  in  the  Graduate  School  are 
arranged  under  the  eighteen  following  groups : 

I.  Anthropology. 
II.  Semitic  Languages  and  Archaeology. 

III.  Indo-European  Philology. 

IV.  Classical  Languages  and  Archaeology. 
V.  English. 

VI.   Germanic  Languages. 
VII.   Romanic  Languages. 
VIII.   Fine  Arts. 
IX.    History. 

X.  Economics,  Politics  and  Sociology. 
XI.   Philosophy,  Ethics  and  Pedagogy. 
XII.   Psychology, 

XIII.  Mathematics. 

XIV.  Astronomy. 
XV.   Physics. 

XVI.   Chemistry. 
XVII.   Geology  and  Mineralogy. 
XVIII.   Botany  and  Zoology, 

All  persons  authorized  to  give  instruction  within  a  group  con- 
stitute the  "Group  Committee."  The  several  Group  Committees 
have  charge  of  the  arrangement  of  courses,  and  the  oversight  of 
students  taking  their  principal  subject  within  the  groups. 

The  instruction  given  within  a  group  is  classified  under  the 
headings,  "lecture  courses,"  "seminary  courses,"  and  "laboratory 
courses," 

In  stating  the  minimum  requirements  for  residence  and  degrees 
a  "standard"  course  is  used  as  a  unit:  this  is  a  lecture  course  of 
one  hour  a  week  for  one  academic  year.  The  lecture  courses  as 
actually  given  may  be  either  multiples  or  fractional  parts  of  this 
standard.  The  credit  value  of  seminary  and  laboratory  courses  in 
terms  of  the  standard  is  variable,  and  is  determined  in  each  case  by 
the  Group  Committee. 

RECORD  BOOK. 

Each  student  is  provided  with  a  record  book  containing  a  record 

of  his  courses.     When  his  work  is  completed  he  must  submit  this 

book  to  the  professor  for  his  signature,  and  at  the  end  of  each  year 

leave  it  in  the   Dean's  office  for  official  record  and  the   Dean's 
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countersignature.  No  course  is  accounted  complete  until  it  has 
thus  been  officially  recorded.  On  leaving  the  University,  the 
student  will  retain  the  book  as  evidence  of  the  scope  and  character 
of  his  work. 

ADMISSION.* 

Students  desiring  to  enter  the  Graduate  School  must  present 
themselves  in  person  to  the  Dean. 

Any  person  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree  in  Arts,  Letters,  Phi- 
losophy, or  in  Pure  or  Applied  Science,  granted  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  or  by  any  college  or  university  whose  degrees  are 
recognized  by  this  University,  will  be  admitted  as  a  regular  student 
by  the  Dean,  provided  he  be  found  prepared  to  undertake  the  grad- 
uate work  selected.  Degrees  in  Law,  Music,  Theology,  Medicine, 
Dentistry,  Veterinary  Medicine,  or  Pharmacy,  are  not  included. 
Admission  to  the  Graduate  School  does  not  necessarily  imply  candi- 
dacy for  a  degree,  hut  does  imply  that  the  student  possesses  the  ability 
to  pursue  with  profit  the  work  he  undertakes. 

Students  already  registered  as  candidates  for  a  degree  in  other 
departments  of  the  University  are  allowed  to  pursue  courses  in  the 
Graduate  School,  and  regular  students  of  the  Graduate  School  are 
allowed  to  pursue  courses  in  other  departments,  upon  receiving  the 
consent  in  writing  of  the  Deans  of  the  departments  concerned. 

After  admission,  each  student  will  be  furnished  with  a  matricula- 
tion card:  no  student  who  cannot  show  his  matriculation  card  will 
be  allowed  to  take  any  course.  Matriculation  cards  must  be  re- 
newed at  the  beginning  of  each  year.  For  such  renewal,  personal 
application  must  be  made  to  the  Dean. 

Upon  application  to  the  Dean,  a  person  who  does  not  hold  a 
satisfactory  baccalaureate  degree,  but  who  is  qualified  to  pursue 
a  course  or  courses  with  profit,  may  be  admitted  as  an  "auditor" 
to  any  course,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  instructor  in  charge  of 
the  course.  Auditors  will  not  be  permitted  to  become  candidates 
for  a  higher  degree. 

CANDIDACY.^ 

Regular  students  only  are  qualified  to  become  candidates  for 
degrees.  Special  application  for  admission  to  candidacy  must  be 
made  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

A  student  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Master's 

*  Full  information  touching  the  regulations  governing  the  payment  of  fees  and 
deposits  will  be  found  on  page  24. 
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degree  should  apply  for  candidacy  as  soon  as  possible  after  matricu- 
lation. 

A  student  who  is  entering  upon  graduate  work  for  the  first  time, 
and  who  desires  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree, 
should  not  apply  for  candidacy  until  he  has  worked  for  some  months 
in  the  Graduate  School,  and  has  become  known  to  his  instructors. 

The  application  for  candidacy  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  be 
endorsed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Group  Committee  in  which  the 
applicant  proposes  to  take  his  major  subject,  and  must  include 
certificates  setting  forth  that  he  possesses  a  good  reading  knowledge 
of  French  and  German. 

RESIDENCE. 

All  candidates  for  higher  degrees  are  required  to  spend  at  least 
one  year  in  residence  at  this  University.  To  be  regarded  as  in 
residence  at  this  University,  a  student  must  complete  within  one 
academic  year  not  less  than  six  standard  courses  or  their  equiv- 
alent, except  as  hereinafter  provided  for  the  Master's  degree. 

Work  done  at  other  universities  may  be  accepted  by  the  several 
Group  Committees  in  lieu  of  a  part  of  the  work  required  for  a  degree ; 
but  no  work  which  has  already  been  counted  toward  a  bachelor's 
degree,  whether  done  at  this  institution  or  at  any  other,  will  be 
counted  toward  a  master's  or  doctor's  degree. 

Leave  of  absence  is  granted  by  the  Executive  Committee  under 
the  following  circumstances  only: 

(a)  To  a  student  who  has  completed  all  resident  work  required 
of  him  by  the  Group  Committee  with  which  he  takes  his  major  work, 
provided  the  total  amount  of  his  resident  work  be  not  less  than 
twenty-four  standard  courses  or  their  equivalent,  and  who  now 
desires  to  prepare  the  thesis  in  absentia  under  conditions  satisfactory 
to  the  Committee. 

(6)  To  a  student  who,  having  had  at  least  one  year  of  work  in 
the  Graduate  School,  is  working  in  residence  at  another  university, 
with  the  intention  of  returning  to  this  University  to  take  his  degree. 

(c)  For  a  term,  or  part  of  a  term,  to  a  student  presenting  an  appli- 
cation explaining  the  reasons  for  his  proposed  absence  and  affirm- 
ing his  intention  to  resume  work  the  following  term. 

DEGREES. 
The  degrees  conferred  in  the  Graduate   School   are   Master  of 
Arts  (A.  M.),  Master  of  Science  (M.  S.),  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
(Ph.  D.).     (For  regulations  in  Summer  School,  see  page  30.) 
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All  recommendations  for  the  higher  degree  must  originate  with 
the  Group  Committees  under  whose  supervision  the  candidate  has 
been  pursuing  his  work.  No  student  can  acquire  a  right  to  such 
recommendation  merely  by  attending  lectures,  passing  examinations, 
or  by  formal  compliance  with  prescribed  conditions.  The  require- 
ments hereinafter  specified  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  mini- 
mum requirements  only,  the  right  remaining  with  any  Group 
Committee  to  refuse  to  admit  a  student  to  examination  for  a 
higher  degree. 

THE    master's    degree. 

.  The  work  for  the  Master's  degree  must  include  one  year  in  resi- 
dence, as  defined  above,  except  that  in  case  of  continuous  work  at 
this  University  the  minimum  of  twelve  standard  courses  may  be 
distributed  through  a  term  of  three  years.  The  candidate  will  be 
allowed  to  elect  any  courses  offered  by  the  Faculty,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Dean.  He  will  be  required  to  complete  not  less  than 
twelve  standard  courses,  or  their  equivalent,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Committees  offering  them.  The  completion  of  the  minimum 
requirement  of  twelve  courses  confers  no  right  upon  the  student  to  be 
admitted  to  examination.  If  he  passes  his  examinations  he  will  be 
presented  by  the  Dean  to  the  Faculty  as  a  candidate  for  the  Master's 
degree.  The  Faculty  will  inquire  into  his  credentials,  and,  if  these 
are  found  satisfactory,  will  recommend  him  to  the  Corporation  for 
the  degree. 

THE    doctor's    degree. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  is  conferred  solely  in  recog- 
nition of  marked  ability  and  high  attainments  in  some  definite 
branch  of  learning. 

The  degree  will  in  no  case  be  conferred  before  the  expiration  of 
two  years  from  the  date  of  the  candidate's  baccalaureate  degree, 
or  upon  any  candidate  who  has  not  completed  in  this  University, 
or  in  other  universities,  twenty-four  standard  courses  or  their  equiv- 
alent. The  aim  of  the  latter  requirement  is  to  insure  the  candidate's 
having  had  the  equivalent  of  at  least  two  full  academic  years  of 
resident  study,  under  competent  direction,  as  a  foundation  for  the 
private  reading  and  research  which  constitute  the  more  important 
part  of  his  work.  A  student  of  ability  will  usually  be  able  to  attain 
his  degree  in  three  years,  but  one  who  cannot  devote  his  undivided 
attention  to  the  work  will  require  a  longer  period. 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must,  upon  entering  the 
Graduate  School,  elect  the  group  within  which  he  intends  to  do  the 
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greater  part  of  his  work,  and  will  then  pass  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  that  group.  He  must  designate, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Committee,  three  branches  of  learning  in 
which  he  desires  to  become  proficient.  One  of  these,  known  as  his 
"major,"  or  principal,  subject,  must  lie  within  the  group,  although 
the  Group  Committee  tmay  direct  him  to  courses  given  in  other 
groups,  and  may  allow  them  to  be  accounted  part  of  the  major 
work.  The  other  two  are  termed  his  "minor,"  or  subordinate, 
subjects.  It  is  recommended  that  at  least  one  minor  be  taken 
outside  the  group  in  which  the  major  lies,  but  in  every  case  the 
minor  subjects  shall  be  so  related  to  the  major  as  to  conduce  to 
some  approved  end.  The  work  done  for  the  completion  of  each 
minor  subject  must  comprise  not  less  than  four  standard  courses 
or  their  equivalent. 

Every  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  possess  a  good 
reading  knowledge  of  those  languages  which  are  adjudged  by  the 
Committee  in  charge  of  the  major  to  be  essential  to  the  prosecution 
of  his  major  work,  in  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  French  and  Ger- 
man as  required  by  the  rules. 

He  must  also  present  a  thesis  upon  some  topic  in  the  line  of  his 
major  subject,  showing  high  attainment  and  power  of  independent 
research.  This  thesis  must  be  presented  to,  and  approved  by,  the 
Group  Committee  in  which  his  major  lies. 

The  thesis,  if  accepted,  must  be  printed,  and  250  copies  must  be 
delivered  to  the  Dean  before  the '  candidate  is  recommended  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  the  degree.  Exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be 
made  by  the  Executive  Committee,  but  in  no  case  will  an  exception 
be  made  unless  the  student  be  able  to  guarantee  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  Committee  that  the  thesis  will  be  printed  within  a 
limited  period.  Under  certain  conditions,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Group  Committee,  a  printed  abstract  of  the  thesis  may  be  accepted 
as  fulfilling  the  requirement  for  publication. 

The  candidate  for  the  Doctor's  degree  must  present  himself  for 
written  examinations  conducted  by  his  instructors.  Examinations 
in  a  minor  may  be  held  at  any  time  approved  by  tKe  Group  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  that  minor.  The  examinations  in  the  major 
will  not  be  held  until  the  candidate  has  corhpleted  all  the  resident 
and  lecture  work  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Graduate  School  and 
by  the  Group  Committee  in  charge  of  the  major;  and  no  candidate 
will  be  admitted  to  these  examinations  who  has  not  had  one  year  of 
resident  work  in  this  University.  But  it  is  not  required  that  the 
thesis  be  completed  before  the  candidate  is  admitted  to  the  final 
examinations  in  the  major. 
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The  completion  of  the  minimwm  requirements  of  twenty-four  hours 
confers  no  right  upon  the  student  to  he  admitted  to  examination.  His 
acceptance,  after  the  completion  of  the  minimum  requirements, 
depends  solely  upon  his  natural  abilities  and  stage  of  scholarly 
advancement. 

After  his  examinations  have  been  passed,  and  the  printed 
thesis  has  been  delivered  to  the  Dean,  the  candidate  will  be 
presented  to  the  Faculty  by  a  representative  of  the  Group  Com- 
mittee in  charge  of  his  major  work.  The  presenter  will  make  a 
statement  of  the  academic  record  of  the  candidate,  and  of  the 
scope  and  value  of  his  thesis,  and  will  recommend  him  to  the  Faculty 
on  behalf  of  the  Group  Committee  in  question  for  the  Doctor's 
degree.  The  Dean  will  certify  that  the  candidate  has  complied 
with  all  the  formal  rules  of  the  Faculty  governing  such  cases.  Any 
member  of  the  Faculty  will  then  be  at  liberty  to  ask  of  the  candidate 
or  of  the  presenter  any  questions  he  may  desire.  Upon  this  evi- 
dence the  Faculty  will  then  decide  by  vote  whether  the  candidate 
shall  or  shall  not  be  recommended  to  the  Corporation  for  the  degree. 

FEES  AND  DEPOSITS 
•  Tuition  Fees. — The  fee  for  a  " standard  course  "  (see  p.  19)  is 
$12.50  for  the  year.  The  fee  for  a  course  may  be  computed  by 
multiplying  this  amount  by  the  number  of  hours  indicated,  or  by 
the  number  of  "standard  courses''  it  represents  in  cases  where  this 
number  is  specially  designated. 

Laboratory  Fees. — In  addition  to  the  tuition  fee,  a  laboratory 
fee  of  $5.00  an  hour  a  week  per  annum  is  made  for  each  laboratory 
hour  included  in  a  course  in  the  five  laboratories  of  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Botany  and  Zoology,  Psychology. 
But  the  laboratory  fee  for  work  taken  in  any  one  of  the  five  labo- 
ratories in  any  one  year  may  not  exceed  a  maximum  charge  of 
$20.00. 

The  total  amount  of  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  paid  by  any 
student  shall  not  exceed  $150.00. 

Bills  for  tuition  and  laboratory  fees  are  rendered  semi-annually. 

All  Fellows  and  Scholars  are  exeinpted  from,  the  payment  of  tuition 
fees,  but  must  pay  laboratory  and  graduation  fees,  and  must  make  the 
usual  deposits.  Fellows  for  Research  and  Instructors  in  the  Univer- 
sity are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  all  fees,  with  the  exception  of  the 
graduation  fee. 

Deposits. — All  students  must  make  a  deposit  with  the  Bursar, 
when  matriculating,  to  cover  breakage  and  all  charges  against  the 
student  not  otherwise  provided  for.     For  the  laboratories  of  Chem- 
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istry  and  of  Physics  the  deposit  is  $20.00.  For  the  laboratories 
of  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Botany  and  Zoology,  and  Psychology, 
the  deposit  is  $10.00.  If  courses  are  taken  in  two  or  more  labo- 
ratories, the  maximum  deposit  will  be  $20.00.  Students  not  work- 
ing in  any  laboratory  will  make  a  deposit  of  $5.00.  After  deducting 
charges,  the  balance  remaining  will  be  repaid  at  the  close  of  the 
academic  year.  Should  the  charges  against  any  student  be  found 
in  the  course  of  the  year  to  exceed  one-half  the  amount  of  this 
deposit,  he  must  make  with  the  Bursar  a  second  deposit  sufficient 
to  restore  the  deposit  to  its  original  amount.  Fellows  for  Research 
and  Instructors  in  the  University  are  not  required  to  make  deposits. 
The  Graduation  Fee  is  twenty-five  dollars  ($25.00). 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
This  University  recognizes  three  general  classes  of  Fellowships 
and  Scholarships: 

1.  Fellowships  for  Research. 

2.  Fellowships. 

3.  Scholarships. 

These  include  the  Fellowships  for  Research,  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships  on  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation;  Fellow- 
ships on  the  Hector  Tyndale,  the  John  Fries  Frazer,  the  Joseph 
M.  Bennett,  the  Francis  Sergeant  Pepper,  and  the  Mrs.  Bloom- 
field  Moore  Foundations;  and  University  Fellowships  for  Re- 
search, Fellowships,  and  Scholarships  especially  created,  or  per- 
manently established,  by  the  Corporation,  and  the  Frances  E. 
Bennett  Scholarship. 

GENERAL    PROVISIONS. 

Eligibility. — Men  only  are  eligible  to  all  Fellowships  and  Scholar- 
ships on  the  Harrison,  Tyndale,  and  Frazer  Foundations.  Women 
only  are  eligible  to  the  Fellowships  upon  the  Bennett,  Pepper,  and 
Moore  Foundations.  Both  men  and  women  are  eligible  to  all  Uni- 
versity Fellowships  and  Scholarships,  and  to  all  Fellowships  and 
Scholarships  established  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  unless  the 
contrary  be  specified  by  that  act  of  the  Trustees  which  created  the 
Fellowship  or  Scholarship  in  question. 

Appointment. — All  appointments  are  made  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees.  Under  ordinary  conditions  the  Board  acts  solely  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate 
School.  Applications  for  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  for  a  given 
academic  year  are  considered  on  and  after  March   i  of  the  year 
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preceding,  those  received  after  March  i  being  given  consideration 
if  any  vacancies  still  remain.  Applications  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

THE    GEORGE    LEIB    HARRISON    FOUNDATION. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  Provost,  a  permanent  fund  of  Five 
Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  has  been  presented  to  the  University. 
This  fund  is  known  as  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation. 
The  income,  by  the  terms  of  the  Foundation,  is  applied  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  Fellowships  and  Scholarships,  to  the  enrichment  of  the 
Library,  to  the  support  of  courses  of  lectures  by  men  of  scientific 
eminence  and  to  such  other  purposes  as  may  promote  the  cause  of 
advanced  scientific  study  and  research. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  Foundation,  there  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  Graduate  School  eight  Scholarships,  nineteen  Fellow- 
ships, and  six  Fellowships  for  Research. 

fellowships  for  research. 
Upon  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation. 

Five  Fellowships-at-large  for  Research  have  been  established. 

The  title  subjects  of  the  five  Fellowships-at-large  for  Research 
are  determined  by  the  Corporation  each  year,  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  candidate  must  hold  a  Ph.  D.  degree  granted  under  condi- 
tions satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Graduate 
School,  and  must  submit  plans  for  the  prosecution  of  a  line  of 
research  acceptable  to  that  Committee.  During  his  tenure  of 
the  Fellowship,  the  Fellow  will  be  required  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  his  work.  He  may,  further,  give  instruction  in  the  Gradu- 
ate School  or  in  the  College  of  this  University,  provided  such  instruc- 
tion does  not  exceed  four  hours  a  week  during  any  one  year. 

No  individual  can  hold  a  Harrison  Fellowship  for  Research  for 
more  than  three  academic  years. 

The  holder  of  a  Fellowship  for  Research  upon  the  George  Leib 
Harrison  Foundation  receives  a  stipend  of  $800  per  annum.  He 
is  allowed  unrestricted  use  of  all  the  facilities  of  the  Graduate  School, 
and  of  the  Library,  without  payment  of  the  usual  fees,  and  without 
making  the  usual  deposits.     Men  only  are  eligible. 

University  Fellowships  for  Research. 
The  Corporation  will,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the   Executive  Committee   create   additional   Fellowships 
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for  Research.  The  applicant  for  such  a  Fellowship  will  be  required 
to  submit  plans  for  the  prosecution  of  a  definite  and  practicable 
line  of  research.  He  will  be  granted  the  unrestricted  use  of  the 
facilities  afforded  by  the  Graduate  School,  and  of  the  Library, 
without  the  payment  of  tuition  or  laboratory  fees,  and  without 
making  a  deposit.     As  a  rule  he  will  not  receive  a  stipend. 

The  University  Fellowships  for  Research  created  for  the  current 
year  will  be  found  enumerated  in  the  list  of  Fellows  and  Scholars. 


FELLOWSHIPS 

Upon  the  George  Leib  Harrison  Foundation. 

Nineteen  Fellowships  have  been  created  upon  the  George  Leib 
Harrison  Foundation.  The  title  subjects  are  determined  from 
year  to  year  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  The  candidate  for  such  a  Fellowship 
is  required  to  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and  to  have  had  one  year 
of  graduate  work,  both  of  which  must  be  satisfactory  to  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  He  must  possess  a  good  reading  knowledge  of 
French  and  German. 

During  the  tenure  of  his  Fellowship  the  Fellow  must  devote  his 
undivided  time  to  the  prosecution  of  his  studies.  No  teaching  or 
other  outside  work  is  permitted. 

A  stipend  of  $500  per  annum  is  attached  to  each  of  these  Fellow- 
ships. Holders  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees,  but 
are  required  to  pay  laboratory  and  graduation  fees. 

No  individual  can  hold  a  Harrison  Fellowship  for  more  than  two 
years.     Men  only  are  eligible. 

The  Harrison  Fellowship  Funds. 
To  each  one  of  the  nineteen  Fellowships  upon  the  George  Leib 
Harrison  Foundation  is  attached  the  additional  sum  of  $100  per 
annum.  This  sum  is  expended  upon  the  equipment  of  the  Graduate 
School,  with  primary  reference  to  the  facilitation  of  the  work  of  the 
Fellow.  The  manner  in  which  each  fund  is  to  be  expended  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Provost,  after  consultation  with  the  Dean  and  with 
the  representatives  of  the  Department  in  which  the  Fellow  is  to 
work. 

Upon  the  Hector  Tyndale  Foundation:  In  Physics. 
This  Fellowship  was  endowed  in  1885  by  Professor  John  Tyndall. 
The  candidate  is  required  to  hold  a  baccalaureate  degree,  and  must 
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intend  to  pursue  advanced  studies  in  Physics.  The  holder  of  the 
Fellowship  may,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Faculty,  pursue  his 
studies  at  any  university  here  or  abroad.  He  receives  a  stipend  of 
$500  per  annum.  He  is  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees, 
but  is  required  to  pay  la.boratory  and  graduation  fees. 

No  individual  can  hold  this  Fellowship  for  more  than  three  years. 
Men  only  are  eligible. 

Upon  the  John  Fries  Frazer  Foundation:  In  Physics. 
This  Fellowship  has  been  established  in  memory  of  John  Fries 
Frazer,  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  this 
University,  1844-72,  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Thomas^  K.  Conrad, 
and  others  of  his  kinsfolk.  The  conditions  of  appointment  and 
of  tenure  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Harrison  Fellowships. 

FELLOWSHIPS    FOR    WOMEN, 

Upon  the  Joseph  M.  Bennett  Foundation. 

The  late  Colonel  Joseph  M.  Bennett  endowed  two  Fellowships 
for  the  use  of  women.  They  are  assigned  to  the  various  subjects 
of  instruction,  from  year  to  year,  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  as  are 
the  Harrison  Fellowships.  The  holder  is  required  to  possess  a 
baccalaureate  degree  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  to  qualify  as  a  candidate  for  the  Doctorate.  She  is  required 
to  reside,  during  her  tenure  of  the  Fellowship,  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  She  receives  a  stipend  of  $2 2 5  per  annum,  is 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees,  but  is  required  to  pay 
laboratory  and  graduation  fees. 

No  individual  can  hold  one  of  these  Fellowships  for  more  than 
three  years. 

Upon  the  Frances  Sergeant  Pepper  Foundation. 

This  Fellowship  was  endowed  by  the  late  William  Pepper,  M.  D., 
Provost  of  the  University,  1881-94.  The  conditions  of  appoint- 
ment and  of  tenure  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Bennett  Fellow- 
ships. 

Upon  the  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore  Foundation. 

Two  Fellowships  for  the  use  of  women  were  endowed  by  the 
late  Mrs.  Bloomfield  Moore.  The  conditions  of  appointment  and, 
of  tenure  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Bennett  and  Pepper  Fellow- 
ships, excepting  that  the  candidate  must  intend  to  become  a 
teacher.     The  stipend  is  $200  per  annum 
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UNIVERSITY    FELLOWSHIPS. 

The  Corporation  may,  from  time  to  time,  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Executive  Committee,  create  special  University  Fellow- 
ships for  a  year,  or  term  of  j-ears,  with  or  without  a  stipend,  as  the 
resolution  creating  the  Fellowship  may  direct.  Such  Fellowships 
are  usually  created  in  consequence  of  a  special  endowment.  Both 
men  and  women  are  eligible. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 

The  Scholarships  are  assigned  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  annually 
to  the  various  subjects  of  instruction. 

A  candidate  for  a  Scholarship  is  required  to  hold  a  baccalaureate 
degree  satisfactory  to  the  Executive  Committee.  During  the  tenure 
of  the  Scholarship  the  holder  is  required  to  reside  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  pursue  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  instructors 
not  less  than  eight  standard  courses  in  each  academic  year.  He  is 
exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees,  but  is  required  to  pay 
laboratory  and  graduation  fees.  He  may  or  may  not  receive  a 
stipend. 

Upon  the  George  Leih  Harrison  Foundation. 

Eight  Scholarships  have  been  created  upon  the  George  Leib 
Harrison  Foundation.  The  holder  is  entitled  to  free  tuition,  and 
to  a  stipend  of  $ioo  per  annum;  he  is  allowed  to  engage  in  outside 
work  only  upon  receiving  the  written  consent  of  the  Dean.  No 
individual  is  permitted  to  hold  a  Harrison  Scholarship  for  more 
than  one  year.     Men  only  are  eligible. 


The  Frances  E.  Bennett  Scholarship. 

A  scholarship  in  English  Literature  open  to  women  has  been 
endowed  in  mem.ory  of  the  late  Miss  Frances  E.  Bennett  by  a 
number  of  her  pupils  and  friends.  This  scholarship  will  be  open  to 
candidates  who  present  evidence  of  a  suitable  preparation  for 
pursuing  graduate  work.  The  possession  of  a  degree  or  candidacy 
for  a  degree  is  not  required.  The  candidate,  however,  must  intend 
to  become  a  teacher.  The  incumbent  receives  a  stipend,  the  in- 
come on  the  principal  of  this  fund,  and  is  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  tuition  fees,  but  is  required  to  make  the  usual  deposit  and 
pay  the  graduation  fees. 
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University  Scholarships. 
Thirty    Scholarships   have    been    created    by   the    Corporation. 
Holders  are  exempt  from  the  payment  of  tuition  fees,  but  receive 
no  stipend.     Both  men  and  women  are  eligible. 

For  blank  forms  of  application  for  Fellowships  and  Scholarships, 
and  for  all  further  information  concerning  the  Graduate  School, 
address 

Herman  V.  Ames,  Dean, 

College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  Dean  is  in  his  office,  105  College  Hall,  daily,  from  9  a.  m. 

to  I  P.  M. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  Summer  School  session  will  be  held  for  the  year  1909,  from 
Tuesday,  July  6,  to  Tuesday,  August  17,  and  for  the  year  19 10, 
from  Tuesday,  July  5,  to  Saturday,  August  13. 

Graduate  courses  are  offered  in  several  departments,  and  stu- 
dents will  receive  credit  for  such  work  if  they  matriculate  after- 
wards in  the  Graduate  School. 

The  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  can  be  attained  by  work  done 
exclusively  in  the  Summer  School,  without  any  fixed  limit  to  the 
number  of  years  taken  in  earning  the  necessary  credits.  Credit 
may  also  be  secured  in  part  in  the  Summer  School  toward  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

For  descriptions  of  these  courses  and  additional  information  in 
regard  to  work  in  the  Summer  School,  students  should  consult  the 
Summer  School  announcement,  which  can  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing Dr.  A,  Duncan  Yocum,  Director  of  the  Summer  School,  College 
Hall   University  of  Pennsylvania. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTKUCTION. 

The  major  subjects  offered  by  each  Group  Committee  represent 
those  divisions  of  topics  which  are  commonly  recognized.  Other 
divisions  may  be  allowed  in  special  cases. 

Any  arrangement  of  courses  approved  by  the  Group  Committee 
offering  them,  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of 
the  major,  be  elected  as  a  minor  subject,  provided  it  be  equivalent  to 
not  less  than  four  standard  courses.  But  no  student  will  be  re- 
quired to  complete  for  a  minor  more  than  six  standard  courses. 

Except  where  the  contrary  is  stated,  lecture  or  seminary  courses 
of  one  hour  or  laboratory  courses  of  two  hours  extending  over  a 
year,  and  lecture  or  seminary  courses  of  two  hours  or  laboratory 
courses  of  four  hours  extending  over  a  term,  are  accounted  standard 
courses. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make  changes  in  the  hours 
at  which  the  courses  are  given,  in  the  personnel  of  the  teaching 
staff,  and  in  the  courses  announced. 


I.  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Dr.  Gordon,  Chairman;  'Dr.  Speck,  Dr.  Sapir.        a  week^ 

1.  General  Anthropology.     M.  W.  2.15 2 

The  principles  of  somatology;  man's  position  in  the 
animal  kingdom ;  races  and  varieties  of  man.  Prehistoric 
Archaeology ;  the  evidences  of  man's  antiquity ;  the  time  and 
place  of  his  origin ;  his  distribution  in  geological  time  and 
his  movements  down  to  the  historical  period;  physical  char- 
acteristics and  types  of  culture  in  the  prehistoric  period. 
Ethnology :  social  life  of  primitive  man ;  origin  and  devel- 
opment of  the  utilitarian  and  esthetic  arts ;  theories  of 
language.  Illustrated  by  collections  in  the  University  Mu- 
seum and  by  lantern  slides. 

2.  Prehistoric  Archaeology.    First  Term.    M.  W.  3 2 

The  earliest  human  records  and  their  interpretation. 

3.  European  Ethnology.     Second  Term.     M.  W.  3 2 

The  races  of  Europe;  the  paleolithic  and  neolithic  cul- 
tures ;  the  physical  characters,  racial  relationships  and  early 
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Hours 
a  week. 


migrations  of  the  several  elements  forming  the  European 
population.  The  social  and  industrial  development  of  pre- 
historic Europe  The  ethnic  affinities  of  the  modern  popu- 
lation. Survivals  of  ancient  conditions  in  modern  Euro- 
pean culture. 

4.  Primitive   religions.     First  Term.     M.   W.  4 2 

Early  aspects  of  religious  thought.  .  Forms  of  worship 
and  their  origin.     The  evolution  of  the  idea  of  God. 

5.  Primitive  arts  and  industries.     Second  Term.     M,  W.  4....  2 

Lectures  on  the  genesis  of  artistic  activities  and  industrial 
processes.  Illustrated  by  specimiens  in  the  Museum  and  by 
lantern  slides. 

6.  American  linguistics.     Hours  to  be  arranged 2 

An  introduction  to  the  study  of  aboriginal  American  lan- 
guages. Discussion  of  special  linguistic  types  and  selected 
readings  from  texts.  Distinct  American  languages  are  se- 
lected in  consecutive  years,  so  that  the  work  in  linguistics 
may   be   taken   as   a   continuous   course   for   two   years. 

7.  American  Archaeology  and  Ethnology.     Second  Term.     Tu. 
Th.    2.15     2 

The  remains  of  prehistoric  man  in  America  and  their 
relation  to  the  historic  peoples  of  this  continent,  the  char- 
acteristics of  aboriginal  American  culture,  and  its  bearing 
on  the  question  of  origin.  The  linguistic  stocks  and  their 
affiliations ;  mode  of  life,  domestic  arts,  social  organizations 
and  religious  beliefs  of  the  Indian  tribes.  Illustrated  by 
collections  in  the  Museum  and  by  lantern  slides. 

8.  Ethnology  of  the  Pacific.     Second  Term.     Hours  to  be  ar- 

ranged      2 

A  study  of  the  several  ethnic  groups  forming  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

9.  Human  Anatomy.     First  Term.     M.  W.   10-12  4 

This  course  is  equivalent  to  Course  i  in  the  Medical 
School  and  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  Somatology. 

10.  Somatology.     Second  Term.     M.   W.   10   2 

The  physical  criteria  of  race.  Course  2  or  its  equivalent 
must  be  taken  as  a  preparation  for  this   subject. 

11.  Museum    and    Laboratory    work,    study    of    collections    and 
Museum  methods.    Tu.  Th.  S.  9  to  12 9 

12.  Anthropological   Seminar.     Hours  to  be  arranged    i 
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The  graduate  courses  in  Anthropology  are  designed  espe- 
cially for  those  who  intend  to  take  up  Anthropology  as  a 
profession,  but  they  are  intended  also  as  a  training  for  those 
who  expect  to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  civic  or 
national  government.  In  America  especially,  the  unprece- 
dented mixture  of  races,  each  bringing  into  the  national  life 
its  own  traditions,  renders  the  successful  management  of 
national  affairs  conditional  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the 
physical,  moral  and  intellectual  status  of  many  diverse  ele- 
ments of  population.  By  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
anthropological  characters  of  the  peoples  inhabiting  our 
dominions,  past  errors  of  administration  may  be  avoided  and 
more  enlightened  methods  introduced  into  the  government 
of  our  distant  possessions  as  well  as  of  the  commonwealth 
itself.  The  courses  in  anthropology  are  therefore  intended 
to  lay  the  broadest  possible  foundations  for  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  government  and  for  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship. 

The  facilities  for  instruction  offered  by  the  University 
Museum  consist,  first:  in  collections  representing  the 
artistic  and  industrial  achievement  of  the  several  branches 
of  the  human  race  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  most 
recent,  and  from  the  more  primitive  conditions  to  the  most 
cultivated.  Second:  in  a  special  anthropological  library 
placed  in  the  Museum  containing  all  the  extant  anthro- 
pological literature  that  is  of  value  to  the  student.  Third: 
in  the  synoptic  collections  in  the  Museum  illustrating  the 
technical  development  of  the  various  arts  and  industries. 
Fourth :  an  extensive  collection  of  human  crania  and  other 
material  for  the  study  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
different  varieties  of  the  human  species. 

The  relationship  between  anthropology  and  other  subjects 
of  instruction  in  the  University,  especially  sociology  and 
psychology,  is  made  sufficiently  clear  in  the  description  of 
the  courses  given  in  this  fasciculus.  The  importance  of  the 
subject,  however,  is  not  confined  to  that  relationship'  but,  on 
the  contrary,  anthropology  may  be  selected  as  an  independent 
group  of  studies  well. calculated  to  exert  the  broadest  influ- 
ence of  the  mind  of  the  student  and  to  form  an  appropriate 
part  of  a  liberal  education. 
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II.  SEMITIC  LANGUAGES  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Clay,  Chairman;  Professors  Hilprecht 
and  Jastrow;  Dr.  J.  A.  Montgomery. 

Majors — Assyrian,      Arabic,      Ethiopia,      Hebrew,      Syriac, 

Aramaic. 
Minors — Students    electing    a    minor    in    the    group    must 

confine  their  work  to  one  of  these  languages. 

The  courses  offered  every  year  in  Semitic  languages 
include  grammar,  interpretation  of  the  different  branches 
of  literature,  and  paleography.  Courses  on  the  life,  cus- 
toms, religion  and  history  of  the  Semitic  nations  will  be 
given  at  stated  intervals.  (See  also  courses  offered  in 
Group  I.) 

COMPARATIVE  SEMITIC  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  Jastrow.  a  week^ 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Semitic  Languages.     First 
Term.     Th.  1.15.     Omitted  in  1909-10  i 

ASSYRIAN. 

Professor  Hilprecht;  Assistant  Professor  Clay. 

2.  Assyrian  Grammar.     Tu.  Th.  2  2 

For  beginners  and  students  of  Comparative  Semitic 
Grammar.  Exercises  in  reading  cuneiform  writing,  and 
interpretation  of  easy  historical  texts.  Delitzsch,  Assyrian 
Grammar;  and  Assyrische  Lesestiicke. 

3.  (a)   Interpretation   of    Assyrian   Historical    and   Babylonian 
Building  Inscriptions.     First  Term.     W.  10  2 

Rawlinson,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia, 
Vols.  I,  III,  V. 

(b)     Babylonian     Letters    and    Religious     Texts.      Second 
Term.     W.   10   2 

Winkler's  Tell-Amarna  Tablets,  and  Rawlinson's  Cunei- 
form Inscriptions  of  Western  Asia,  Vol.  IV. 

4.  Early  and  Neo-Babylonian  Contract  Tablets.     W.  11   i 

5.  Interpretation  of  the  Code  of  Hammurabi.    Th.  4 I 

Harper,  The  Code  of  Hammurabi. 
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25.    Administrative  Documents  from  Temple  Archives.     Tu.  lo.  i 

7.  Assyrian  Seminary.     One  Term.    Th.  F.  4.     Cf .  1.  A  i . . . .  2 

Exercises  in  deciphering  and  copying  original  Babylonian 
documents,  and  in  determining  the  age  of  cuneiform  tablets. 
For  advanced  students  only.  Philological,  archaeological 
and  historical  papers  are  required  at  stated  intervals. 

SUMERIAN. 
Professor  Hilprecht. 

8.  Sumerian  Grammar,  and  Interpretation  of  Bilingual  Reli- 
gious Texts.     One  Term   I 

Hommel,  Sumerische  Lesestucke;  Weissbach,  Die  Sume- 
rische  Frage;  Rawlinson,  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  West- 
ern Asia,  Vol.  IV  (2d  ed.). 

HEBREW. 
Professor  Jastrov^. 
6.    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Old  Testament.     Second 

Term.    M.  11  i 

Lectures  open  to  all  students  of  the  Graduate  School. 
No  knowledge  of  Semitic  Languages  is  required  in  order  to 
take  this  course,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  furnish  a 
general  view  of  the  divisions,  books,  contents,  chronology, 
history  and  text  of  the  Old  Testament. 
23.    Interpretation  of  Wisdom  Literature  of  the  Old  Teetament. 

Omitted  in   1909-10   i 

Critical  study,  with  themes.  The  Book  of  Proverbs  will 
be  taken  up  in  connection  with  Professor  Toy's  Commen- 
tary, which  will  be  used  as  a  basis.  The  text  will  be 
studied  with  constant  reference  to  the  Ancient  Versions. 
Themes  will  be  assigned  to  each  student  covering  the  lan- 
guage, the  age,  the  thought,  the  contents  of  Proverbs  and 
the  like. 

9.  Lectures    on    the    Morphology    of    the    Hebrew    Language. 
First  Term.     Omitted  in   1909-10 i 

20.    The  Hebrew   Fragments   of   the   Book   of   Ecclesiasticus. . .   i 
This  course  will  be  complementary  to  Course  23,  afford- 
ing a  comparison  between  two  collections  of  Proverbs  pro- 
duced under  different  social  and  religious  conditions. 
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21.  Historical    and   Archaeological    Study   of   the    Pentateuchal 
Laws     I 

Carpenter  and  Battersby,  The  Hexateuch  (London,  1900). 
The  sociological  and  ritualistic  features  of  the  various 
codes  will  be  studied  and  themes  will  be  assigned. 

Assistant  Professor  Clay. 

10.  Interpretation  of  Prophetical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

F.    9 I 

11.  Interpretation  of  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  a  review  of  the  Hebrew  Grammar.    Tu.  2  i 

12.  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament.     F.  2   i 

These  three  courses  (10,  11,  and  12)  are  planned  with 
especial  reference  to  the  interest  of  theological  students  and 
clergymen.  The  collections  in  the  Archaeological  Museum 
are  used  to  illustrate  the  life  of  the  people,  and  to  furnish 
the  material  for  the  historical  background  of  the  periods 
treated. 

ARAMAIC. 
Dr.  Montgomery. 

19.    Biblical    Aramaic    I 

The  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be  read, 
with  the  use  of  the  grammars  of  Kautzsch  and  Marti.  The 
course  will  include  readings  in  the  Assouan  Papyri. 

SYRIAC. 
Dr.  Montgomery. 

22.  First  year  course.     Brockelmann's  grammar  and  selections    ■ 
from  the   Peshitto   and   the   Julian   Romance.     Omitted   in 
1909-10 2 

ARABIC. 
Professor  Jastrow. 

13.  Elements  of  Arabic  Grammar.     Tu.  Th.  12   2 

Socin,   Arabic  Grammar,   supplemented  by   lectures   on 
the  grammatical  features  of  the  language. 

14.  Selections  from  Sahih  of  Bukhari   (ed.  Torrey  in  Gottheil 
and  Jastrow  Semitic'' Study  Series,  No.  6).    M.  3.10 i 
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15.  The  Seven  Moallakat  Poems    (ed.  Arnold).     M.   12.30 i 

This  course  is  given  to  more  advanced  students  in  con- 
nection with  the  preparation  of  an  English  translation  of 
the  fables  of  Bidpai  based  upon  a  study  of  the  various 
Arabic  versions,  with  constant  reference  to  the  Syriac 
version  and  to  other  translations  based  on  the  Arabic  or 
Syriac. 

16.  Outlines    of    the    History   of   Arabic   Literature.      Omitted 
in  1909-10   I 

SEMITIC  EPIGRAPHY. 
Dr.  Montgomery. 

17.  North  Semitic  Epigraphy    2 

The  Moalite  Stone,  the  Senjirli  and  other  chief  Aramic 
inscriptions,  and  the  Assouan  Papyri,  etc.,  will  be  studied 
from  the  published  facsimiles.  Originals  (Aramaic  dockets) 
and  casts  in  the  Museum  will  be  assigned  for  individual 
study. 

SEMITIC  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Professor  Hilprecht. 

1.  Babylonian    Paleography    ^ 2 

Principles  and  practical  exercises.  The  original  docu- 
ments in  possession  of  the  University  are  used  as  material 
for  this  course.  Given  in  connection  with  Semitic  Lan- 
guages, 7. 

2.  Interpretations     of    .the     Collections     of     the     Babylonian 
and  General  Semitic  Museum.     Every  fortnight i 

Assistant   Professor   Clay. 

4.  Hebrew  Archaeology.     One  Term.     Tu.  3 i 

The  domestic,  social,  civil,  political  and  religious  antiq- 
uities of  the  Hebrews. 

5.  Lectures  on  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions  and  the.  Old  Testa- 
ment.    One    Term.     Tu.    3 i 

HISTORY  OF  RELIGION. 
Professor  Jastrow. 

1.  Introduction  to  the  Historical  Study  of  Religion.     Omitted 
in  1909-10 I 

2.  General  Outlines  of  the  History  of  Religions I 
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Dr.  Hadzsits.  Hours 

a  week. 
3.    Roman  Religion i 

The  orthodox  religion  of  the  Romans,  with  the  history  of 
their  cults  and  festivals:  lectures;  reading  of  selected  pas- 
sages from  Ovid,  Livy,  Cicero  and  others;  collateral  read- 
ing and  reports. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  Historical  and 
Comparative  Study  of  Religions  can  be  taken  as  a  minor. 
Besides  the  courses  here  announced  there  are  a  number  of 
those  offered  which  relate  to  the  subject,  namely:  Primitive 
Religions  (Anthropology  4,  page  32),  The  Literature  of 
Christianity  (Latin  4,  page  41),  Christian  Archaeology 
(Latin  18,  page  44),  and  Church  History  (European  His- 
tory 8,  page  68). 


III.   INDO-EUROPEAN  PHILOLOGY. 

Professor  Easton. 
Major   or   Minor — Sanskrit   and   Indo-European    Pliilology. 

1.  Elementary  Sanskrit.     First  Year.     Tu.  Th.   10.15   2 

2.  Elementary  Sanskrit.     Second  Year 2 

3.  Advanced  Sanskrit.     M.  3,  Th.  4  2 

The  amount  and  character  of  the  work  done  under  the 
rubric  "Indo-European  Philology'^  varies  very  much,  de- 
pending upon  the  special  purposes  of  the  student. 

Sanskrit  is  always  included,  and  general  Indo-European 
phonology;  the  minimum  amount  to  be  read  in  Sanskrit 
being  about  equivalent  to  the  matter  in  Lanman's  Reader, 
with  additional  hymns  from  the  Rigveda.  This  is  in  the 
case  of  "minors." 


IV.  CLASSICAL  LANGUAGES  AND  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Professor  Lamberton,  Chairman;  Professors  Rolfe  and 
Bates;  Assistant  Professor  McDaniel;  Dr.  Kent, 
Dr.  Hadzsits,  Dr.  C.  D.  Lamberton. 
Majors — Greek;  Latin;  Classical  Philology. 
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Minors — Greek ;  Latin ;  Classical  Archaeology ;  Classical 
Philology;  Roman  Archaeology;  Latin  Christian 
Literature  and  Archaeology. 

The  authors  and  works  read  in  the  group  vary  from 
year  to  year  in  such  wise  as  to  enable  each  student  taking 
the  work  as  a  major  to  cover  the  principal  periods  and 
spheres  of  the  literature. 

Note. — The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  contributor 
to  the  support  of  the  American  Schools  of  Classical  Studies 
at  Athens  and  at  Rome.  Its  graduates  are  therefore  entitled 
to  free  tuition  in  those  schools,  and  may  also  become  candi- 
dates for  the  fellowships  they  offer  each  year. 

A.    GREEK. 

Professor  Lamberton.  aweeS 

1.  The  Republic  of  Plato.     M.  Th.  5 2 

2.  Aeschylus.     Tu.   F.  5    2 

Similar  courses  of  two  hours  a  week  each  will  be  given 
in  succeeding  years  in  the  following  authors :  Aristotle ; 
Sophocles;   Demosthenes;   Thucydides.   Euripides. 

Professor  Bates. 

4.  The     Poetics     of     Aristotle;     Longinus,     De     Sublimitatc. 
First  Term.     M.  W.  3.     Omitted  in  1909-10  2 

Reading  and   discussion  of  the   text.     Studies   in   Greek 
literary  criticism. 
10.    The  Greek. Lyric  Poets.    Second  Term.    M.  W.  3.    Omitted 
in  1909-10   2 

Lectures  and  reading  of  extant  fragments. 
9.    Euripides.     M.  W.  3.     Omitted  in  1909-10 2 

The  Greek  drama  as  represented  by  Euripides.  Lectures 
and  special  studies.  All  the  extant  plays  will  be  read  and 
fragments  of  lost  plays  studied. 

For  courses  in  Pausanias  and  in  Greek  Epigraiphy  given  in 
1909-10  see  page  43. 

Dr.  Kent. 

5.  Greek  Comedy.     Hours  to  be  arranged   2 

Old,  middle  and  new,  and  its  relations  with  Roman 
comedy.     Reading  of  selected  plays  of  Aristophanes. 
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6.  Greek  Historians.     One  Term.     Omitted  in  1909-10  2 

Lectures  on  the  Pre- Alexandrine  Historians ;  selected 
readings  from  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenoplion,  Aeneas 
Tacitus,  Aristotle's  Respuhlica  Atheniensium. 

7.  Greek  Phonology  and   Morphology.     One  Term.     Omitted 
in  1909-10  2 

Lectures  on  the  alphabet  and  pronunciation  of  Greek,  and 
the  development  of  the  Greek  sounds,  suffixes  and  ter- 
minations from  the  primitive  Indo-European;  practical 
exercises.  The  forms  of  the  Attic  dialect  are  the  basis  of 
this  course. 
II.  Historical  Greek  Syntax.  One  Term.  Omitted  in  1909-10.  2 
Lectures  treating  the  development  of  the  nominal,  verbal 
and  sentence  constructions  in  Greek;  followed  by  practical 
exercises  based  upon  selected  passages  of  Xenophon, 
Homer,  Thucydides,  etc. 

8.  The  Greek  Dialects.     One  Term.     Omitted  in  1909-10 2 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  Greek 
dialects,  and  reading  of  selected  inscriptions.  (Open  only 
to  those  who  have  7  or  its  equivalent.) 

B.    LATIN. 
The  following  courses  are  intended  to  cover  a  period  of 
three  years.     The  order  in  which  they  are  offered  depends 
on  the  needs  of  the  students  in  attendance  each  year, 

I.    Literature  : 

Note. — The  following  courses  may  be  repeated  in  suc- 
cessive years,  with  a  change  in  the  works  read. 

Professor  Rolfe. 

1.  The  Historians.     One  Term.     Omitted  in  1909-10  2 

2.  The  Writers  on  Mythology.     Second  Term.     M.  W.  2.15..  2 

Ovid,  Fasti. 

Assistant  Professor  McDaniel. 

3.  Comedy.     First  Term.     M.  W.  F.  3.15  3 

Selected  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  Illustrated  lec- 
tures on  the  theatre. 

4.  The  Literature  of  Christianity.     Omitted  in  1909-10 2 

The  lectures  will  consider  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  student  of  Roman  life  the  points  of  friction  between 
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Christianity  and  paganism,  and  may  be  taken  independently 
as  a  one-hour  course  for  which  a  reading  knowledge  of 
Latin  is  not  essential.  The  illustrative  reading  includes  the 
Octavius  of  Minucius  Felix,  all  early  references  to  Chris- 
tianity in  pagan  authors  and  t3^pical  passages  from  Chris- 
tian writers. 

5.  Roman  Ethical  Theories  and  Practice.    M.  7.30-9.30  p.  m.  2 

The  lectures  may  be  taken  separately  as  a  one-hour  course 
for  which  a  reading  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  essential.  The 
-  illustrative  reading  in  the  authors  will  cover  all  periods  of 
Latin  literature. 

6.  The  History  of  Latin  Literature.     Omitted  in   1909-10. ...  2 

Lectures  and  reading  of  representative  writers. 

Dr.  Kent. 

7.  Tragedy.     One  Term.     Omitted  in   1909-10 2 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  tragedy  among  the  Romans, 
with  special  attention  to  Livius  Andronicus,  Naevius,  Ennius, 
Pacuvius,  Accius  and  Seneca.  Several  plays  of  Seneca  and 
the  pseudo-Senecan  Octavia  will  be  read. 

Dr.  Hadzsits. 

8.  Roman  Philosophy.     Omitted  in  1909-10  i 

Interpretation  of  the  religion  of  the  Romans  by  the  vari- 
ous philosophical  schools ;  lectures ;  reading  of  selected 
passages  from  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Seneca;  collateral  reading 
and  reports. 

9.  Roman  Religion    i 

The  orthodox  religion  of  the  Romans,  with  the  history  of 
their  cults  and  festivals;  lectures;  reading  of  selected  pas- 
sages from  Ovid,  Livy,  Cicero  and  others ;  collateral  reading 
and  reports. 

10.  Lucretius.     Omitted  in  1909-10  i 

Reading;  studies  in  Epicurean  philosophy. 

IL    Latin  Writing: 

Professor  Rolfe  and  Assistant  Professor  McDaniel. 

11.  Introductory  course.     S.    11. 15    I 

12.  Advanced  course.     Omitted  in  1909-10  i 

III.    Archaeology  : 
See  pages  43,  44. 
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IV.  Philology: 

Professor  Rolfe.  Hours 

a  week. 

19.  The  History  and  Problems  of  Classical  Philology.  One 
Term.     Omitted  in   1909-10   2 

20.  Colloquial  Latin.     One  Term.     Omitted  in  1909-10 2 

Dr.  Kent. 

21.  Latin  Phonology  and  Morphology.     First  Term  2 

Lectures  on  the  alphabet  and  pronunciation  of  Latin,  and 
the  development  of  the  Latin  sounds,  suffixes  and  termina- 
tions from  the  primitive  Indo-European ;  practical  exercises. 

22.  Historical  Latin  Syntax.     S.  9.15   i 

Lectures  treating  the  development  of  the  nominal,  verbal 
and  sentence  constructions  in  Latin;  followed  by  practical 
exercises  based  upon  selected  passages  of  Caesar,  Cicero 
and  Vergil. 

23.  The  Italic  Dialects.     One  Term   2 

Lectures  on  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  Oscan  and 
Umbrian,  and  reading  of  the  inscriptions.  (Open  to  those 
who  have  had  21  or  its  equivalent.) 

Pro-Seminary. 
Assistant  Professor  McDaniel, 

24.  Introduction  to  the  methods  of  textual  and  exegetical  criti- 
cism (a  special  study  of  Catullus,  Martial,  or  Tacitus). 
Practice  in  using  the  philological  periodicals  and  the  books 
of  reference  that  are  of  most  importance  to  the  teacher  of 
Latin,  as  well  as  the  dissertations  and  works  that  espe- 
cially deal  with  the  author  chosen  as  the  basis  of  the  year's 
work.    W.  7.30-9.30  p.  M,  and  a  third  hour  S.  a.  m 3 

Seminary. 
Professor  Rolfe. 

25.  Training  in  Criticism  and  Research  (Roman  Satire).  Pres- 
entation of  papers.  W.  7.30-9.30  p.  m.  and  a  third  hour 
to  be  arranged  3 

C.    CLASSICAL  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Note. — The  University  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  contributor 
to  the  support  of  the  American  Schools  of  Classical  Studies 
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at  Athens  and  at  Rome.  Its  graduates  are  therefore  en- 
titled to  free  tuition  in  these  schools,  and  may  also  be- 
come candidates  for  the  fellowships  they  offer  each  year. 

GREEK. 
Professor  Bates. 

1.  Greek  Epigraphy.     One  Term.     M.  Tu.  3 2 

Lectures  on  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  its  development  in 
different  parts  of  the  Greek  world,  with  practical  exercises 
in  reading  inscriptions  from  facsimiles  and  squeezes.  A 
collection  of  squeezes,  which  includes  nearly  every  impor- 
tant inscription  now  preserved  in  Athens,  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  instructor.  Roberts,  Introduction  to  Greek 
Epigraphy. 

2.  Pausanias.     Two  Terms.     M.  W.  3 2 

Pausanias,  Periegesis  with  special  study  of  the  monu- 
ments. Books  I  and  X  will  be  read  and  discussed  in  the 
light  of  recent  discoveries.  Papers  will  be  presented  by 
the  student  from  time  to  time,  giving  the  results  of  his 
study  of  special  problems.  Text-book,  Spiro's  Pausaniae 
Discriptio  Graeciae. 

3.  Professor  Bates  will  direct  properly  qualified  students  in 
the  investigation  of  special  topics  in  classical  archaeology. 
The  material  in  the  Mediterranean  Section  of  the  Free 
Museum  of  Science  and  Art  is  available  for  this  purpose. 

ROMAN. 

Professor  Rolpe. 

13.  Introduction  to  Roman  Archaeology.     S.  10.15   i 

The  lectures  will  be  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon,  and 
supplemented  by  the  use  of  the  department's  collection  of 
antiquities,  and  by  visits  to  the  University  Museum. 

14.  Latin  Epigraphy,     One  Term.     Omitted  in  1909-10  2 

The  department's  collection  of  inscriptions,  squeezes 
of  inscriptions,  and  lantern  slides,  together  with  the  objects 
in  the  University  Museum,  will  be  used  for  practical  ex- 
ercises, supplementing  lectures  and  reading. 

15.  Latin  Palaeography.     One  Term.     Omitted  in  1909-10  ....  2 

Lectures;   examination  of  papyri  in  the  University  Mu- 
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seum;   practical  exercises  on  facsimiles  of  manuscripts  in 
the  University  Library. 

Assistant  Professor  McDaniel, 

i6.    Private  Antiquities.     Omitted  in  1909-10   2 

Lectures  on  the  Life  and  Art  of  the  Romans,  illustrated 
by  the  stereopticon. 

Dr.  Hadzsits. 

17.  Roman  Topography.     First  Term   2 

The  lectures  will  be   illustrated  by  pictures   and  lantern 
slides. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Lamberton. 

18.  Christian  Archaeology.     S.  12.15    i 

Lectures  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 

D.  CLASSICAL  PHILOLOGY. 

Students  making  this  a  separate  subject  may  take  Greek 
7,  8,  11;  Latin  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25. 

E.  ROMAN  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Students  making  this  a  separate  subject  may  take  Latin 
13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18.     See  pages  43,  44- 

F.    LATIN  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Students  making  this  a  separate  subject  may  take  Latin  4, 
5,  18,  and  with  special  permission  Latin  8,  9. 


V.  ENGLISH. 


Professor    Schelling,   Chairman;    Professors    Easton, 

Penniman,  Child,  Quinn  and  Weygandt. 
Majors — English  Literature;  English  Philology. 

The  following  courses  are  designed  to  cover  in  outline 
and  also  in  detail  the  entire  history  of  English  Literature 
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from  its  beginnings  on  the  Continent  to  the  present  day. 
The  main  courses  are  not  divided  into  a  number  of  minor 
courses  with  special  headings,  as  emphasis  is  laid  upon 
providing  the  students  with  a  comprehensive  and  substan- 
tial training  rather  than  upon  the  elaboration  of  minor 
problems  and  inquiries  into  independent  courses.  Such 
special  matters  are  dealt  with  in  their  proper  places  under 
these  main  courses  or  are  assigned  as  special  tasks  to 
individual  students. 

Each  of  these  courses  involves  the  preparation  and  dis- 
cussion of  papers  embodying  original  work  within  the 
range  of  the  general  subject.  A  course  in  English  Philol- 
ogy, equivalent  to  a  minor,  will  be  required  of  all  who  take 
English  Literature  as  a  major.  Some  work  in  English 
History  may  also  be  demanded  of  students  taking  major 
or  minor  courses  in  English  Literature. 

A.    ENGLISH  LITERATURE. 

Professor  Schelling.  a  week^ 

1.  The  Elizabethan  Lyric.    Seminary  course.    First  Term.    W. 
315-515    • 2 

This  course  is  concerned  with  the  History  of  the  English 
Lyric  of  Art  from  the  days  of  Henry  VIII  to  the  death 
of  Shakespeare  in  1616.  The  subject  is  considered  from 
an  aesthetic  and  organic  as  well  as  an  historical  point  of 
view,  and  such  forms  as  the  pastoral  lyric,  the  sonnet,  and 
the  lyric  intended  to  be  set  to  music  are  studied  in  their 
completeness. 

2.  Poetry    of   the    Seventeenth    Century.      Seminary    course. 
Second  Term.    W.  3.15-5.15  2 

This  course  continues  the  study  of  English  lyrical  poetry 
from  the  death  of  Fletcher  to  the  conclusion  of  the  century. 
It  also  takes  into  consideration  the  poetry  of  this  period 
of  other  forms,  laying  special  stress  on  the  devotional 
poetry  and  occasional  verse  up  to  the  death  of  Dryden  in 
1700. 
19.    The  Comedies  of  Shakespeare.     First  Term.     Th.  3. 15-5. 15.  2 

In  this  course  the  student  is  held  responsible  for  a  close 
acquaintance  with  all  of  the  comedies  of  Shakespeare.  Sev- 
eral of  them  are  studied  in  class  with  specific  reference  to 
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the  character  of  the  text,  the  language  and  the  customs 
of  the  age;  and  the  style  and  diction  of  the  comedies,  their 
prosody  and  their  quality  as  drama  and  poetry  are  given 
special  attention. 

20.  The  Histories  of  Shakespeare.    Second  Term.    Th.  3.15-5. 15  2 

In  this  course  the  student  is  held  responsible  for  a  close 
acquaintance  with  all  of  Shakespeare's  chronicle  plays  or 
histories  together  with  selected  specimens  of  certain  other 
like  plays,  the  work  of  Shakespeare's  contemporaries.  Sev- 
eral of  Shakespeare's  histories  are  studied  in  class  as  in 
course  19. 

3.  English    Drama    from    the    Beginnings    to    the    Death    of 
Shakespeare.     Omitted  in  1909-10   3 

This  course  includes  the  history  of  the  drama  from  its 
beginnings  through  miracle,  morality  play  and  interlude, 
the  predecessors  of  Shakespeare  and  Shakespeare  himself. 
The  structure  of  the  drama,  the  nature  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Elizabethan  stage,  the  contest  between  the 
court  and  the  city  as  to  the  presentation  of  the  plays,  are 
among  the  topics  treated. 

4.  English  Drama  from  Shakespeare  to  Dryden.     Omitted  in 
1909-10 3 

History  of  the  drama  as  conducted  under  the  leadership 
of  Fletcher,  Massinger,  Ford,  and  Shirley,  involving  a 
consideration  of  the  Jacobean  Masque,  the  Pastoral,  the 
College  Drama,  "The  Romance,"  and  the  decadent  romantic 
drama  and  Comedy  of  Manners  of  the  reign  of  King 
Charles. 

21.  Tudor  Prose — A  Seminary  Course  in  the  prose  writers  of 
the  Tudor  period,  1509- 1603,  comprising  a  study  of  works 
of  the  chroniclers,  geographers,  divines,  and  fiction.  Euphe- 
mistic, Arcadian  and  realistic;  the  pamphleteers,  the  trans- 
lations and  the  prose  of  controversy  and  criticism.  To  be 
offered  1910-11. 

22.  Prose  of  the  Stuart  Period — A  Seminary  Course  in  the 
prose  writers  of  the  reign  of  King  James,  King  Charles  and 
in  Commonwealth  times.  The  Essay  and  the  Character,  his- 
tory, biography;  Stuart  pamphlets,  fiction  and  criticism;  the 
prose  of  the  dramatists.    To  be  offered  1910-11. 

23.  The  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare — In  this  course  as  in  courses 
19  and  20  the  student  is  held  responsible  for  a  close  acquaint- 
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ance  with  the  tragedies  of  Shakespeare.   Several  of  them  are 

studied  in  class  as  in  the  other  courses  in  the  reading  of 

Shakespeare,  just  named.    To  be  offered  1910-11. 

Professor  Penniman. 

5.  The    Romantic    Movement    in    English    Literature.      First 
Term.    F.  215-4.15  2 

This  course  discusses  the  period  from  the  death  of 
Dryden  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  is 
concerned  with  the  consideration  of  such  topics  as  the 
Rise  of  Appreciation  of  Nature,  The  Humanists,  The 
Romantic  Revival,  The  Influence  of  Science  in  Poetry, 
Transcendentalism,  The  Poetry  of  Doubt  and  Individual- 
ism. 

6.  The  Development  of  English  Literary  Criticism.     Omitted 
in   1909-10   2 

The  course  traces  the  development  of  English  criticism 
from  the  verse  critics  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  It  includes  a  discussion  of  the  critical 
theories  and  writings  of  Ben  Jonson,  Milton,  Dryden, 
Pope,  Dennis,  Reymer,  Samuel  Johnson,  Addison,  Words- 
worth, Coleridge,  De  Quincey,  the  Reviewers,  and  others. 

Professor  Child. 

7.  Old    English   Literature    to    the    Reign   of    Aelfred.      First 
Term.     S.  11.15-1.15   2 

This  course  covers  the  beginnings  of  literature,  the 
remains  of  primitive  forms  of  verse  in  Teutonic  Litera- 
ture, and  the  poetry  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  the  time  of 
Aelfred.    A  knowledge  of  Anglo-Saxon  is  not  necessary. 

8.  Old    English    Literature    from    Aelfred    to    the    Norman 
Conquest.     Second  Term.     F.  3. 15-5. 15    2 

This  course  continues  the  history  of  Anglo-Saxon  Litera-  . 
ture,  carrying  it  from  the  works  of  Aelfred  to  the  Norman 
Conquest,    together    with    works    to    be    classed    as    Anglo- 
Saxon  of  the  period  following  the  Conquest  up  to  1150. 

9.  Middle    English    Literature    from    the    Conquest    to    1250. 
Omitted  in  1909-10   2 

In  this  course  the  works  of  the  first  and  second  period 
of    Middle    English    are    taken    up    in    order    of   date    and 
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dialect,  so  far  as  these  may  be  ascertained,  and  read,  with 

comment,   from  texts   furnished  the  student     No  previous 

knowledge  of  Middle  English  is  necessary. 

10.  Middle    English    Literature    from    1250    to    1400.      Omitted 
in   1909-10    2 

This  course  is  similar  to  Course  9.  It  covers  the  second 
and  third  period  of  Middle  English  with  the  exception  of 
Chaucer. 

11.  Chaucer.     Omitted  in   1909-10   2 

This  course  includes  reading  and  detailed  study  of 
Chaucer's  works,  with  lectures  and  papers  upon  the  events 
of  Chaucer's  life,  the  Chaucer  Canon,  and  questions  and 
problems  connected  with  the  Canterbury  Tales. 

12.  The  Literature  of  the  Fifteenth  Century.     Omitted  in  1909- 
10    2 

This  course  is  similar  to  Course  9.  Special  attention  will 
be  given  to  the  followers  of  Chaucer,  the  Scotch  poets,  the 
decadence  of  the  Romance,  the  ballad,  the  Humanism  in 
England. 

Professor  Quinn. 

13.  Theory    and    History    of    English    Versification.      Second 
Term.     Omitted  in  1909-10 2 

This  course  includes,  first,  a  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  English  versification,  involving  the  questions  of  accent, 
quantity,  and  tone  color,  the  building  up  of  the  verse 
elements  into  lines,  and  of  lines  into  stanzas,  and,  second, 
an  historical  treatment  of  English  meters,  emphasizing  the 
influence  of  Old  English  meters  upon  Modern  English 
verse,  as  well  as  the  influence  of  foreign  systems.  Special 
forms  of  verse  such  as  the  ballad,  the  decasyllabic  couplet, 
blank  verse,  the  sonnet,  and  the  French  and  Italian  forms 
are  treated  in  detail. 
14.-  Literary  History  of  America  to  the  Civil  War.  Second 
Term.     S.  9.15-11.15    2 

In  this  and  the  next  course  stress  is  laid  on  the  inter- 
relation of  American  History  and  Literature,  and  the  lec- 
tures are  based  upon  the  development  of  forms  or  upon 
great  literary  movements.  This  course  includes  the  founda- 
tions of  national  literature;  the  beginnings  of  romance,  the 
novel,  the  short  story  and  the  essay;  the  treatment  of  the 
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supernatural,  the  interpretation  of  foreign  themes,  the 
Transcendentalist  movement  in  New  England,  the  literary- 
crusade  against  slavery  and  kindred  topics. 

17.  Literary  History  of  America  since  the  Civil  War.     Second 
Term.     S.  9.15-11.15.     To  be  given  in   1910-11    2 

This  course  includes  lectures  upon  the  literature  which 
centers  around  the  Civil  War;  the  element  of  democracy 
and  the  rationalistic  element  in  American  Literature,  the 
later  development  of  the  novel,  the  essay  and  the  short 
story,  the  later  lyric,  the  modern  drama  and  kindred  topics. 

Professor  Weygandt. 

15.  The    Development    of    English    Poetry    from    1850    to    the 
Present  Day.     Omitted  in  1909-10   2 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  development  of 
English  poetry  from  1850  to  the  present  day.  It  considers 
George  Meredith,  Hardy,  James  Thomson,  Robert  Bu- 
chanan, Coventry  Patmore,  Francis  Thompson,  Henley, 
Stevenson,  Kipling,  Watson,  Bridges,  Phillips,  Binyon, 
Noyes,  Davidson,  A.  E.  Housman,  Symons,  etc.  The  Pre- 
Raphaelite  Movement,  the  Oxford  Movement,  the  Poetry 
of  Empire,  and  the  other  movements  that  distinguish  the 
period  are  discussed. 

16.  The  Development  of  the  English  Drama  from  1850  to  the 
Present  Day.     First  Term.     S.  9.15-11.15   2 

This  course  consists  of  lectures  on  the  English  Drama 
from  Macready's  assumption  of  the  management  of  Covent 
Garden  to  the  present  time.  It  considers  Sheridan 
Knowles,  Bulwer-Lytton  and  Talf ourd ;  Robertson  and  his 
school;  Gilbert;  Grundy,  Pinero  and  H.  A.  Jones;  Bernard 
Shaw  and  the  influence  of  Ibsen ;  the  influence  of  Maeter- 
linck ;  Yeats  and  the  Irish  National  Theatre ;  Stephen 
Phillips  and  the  contemporary  plays  in  verse. 

18.  The  Celtic  Renaissance.     Second  Term.     S.  11-15-1.15 2 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  movement  that 
shortly  after  1890  came  to  be  called  the  "Celtic  Renais- 
sance." As  Irish  writers  are  dominant  in  this  movement, 
special  emphasis  will  be  laid  on  contemporary  Irish  litera- 
ture. Poetry,  the  drama,  the  novel  and  the  essay  will  be 
considered.     Among  the  writers  discussed  will  be  Mancan, 
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Allingham,    Ferguson,    W.    B.    Yeats,    George    W.    Russel 

("A.E.").  Lionel  Johnson,  Edward  Martyn,  Lady  Gregory, 

Colm,    Synge,    George    Moore,    Katharine   Tynan   Hinkson, 

Emily  Lawless,   Shan  Bullock,  William   Buckley;   William 

Sharp,  Neil  Munro. 


B.    ENGLISH  PHILOLOGY. 
Professor  Easton. 
English  Philology ;  elementary.     M.  Tu.  4  2 

Mainly  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  and  texts. 
English  Philology ;  advanced.     M.  Tu.  5  2 

Mainly  Middle  English  texts. 
Elizabethan  English.     One  Term.     Th.  5   i 

The  work  in  these  courses  is  mainly  directed  to  the  study 
of  the  phonology  of  the  English  language  at  all  periods; 
the  tendencies  leading  to  the  special  structure  of  the 
xA.nglo-Saxon,  the  growth  of  Middle  English  out  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  and  of  Modern  and  Living  English  out  of  the 
Middle  English. 


VI.  GERMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

Professor   Learned,   Chairman;   Professor   Shumway; 
Dr.  Davis,  Dr.  Riethmuller,  Dr.  Fogel. 

The  graduate  courses  in  Germanic  Philology  are  grouped 
in  cycles  of  three  years,  in  order  to  enable  the  student  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  all  the  representative  periods  of  Ger- 
manic Languages  and  Literature — Gothic,  Old  High  Ger- 
man, Middle  High  German,  New  High  German  (including 
the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies). During  the  cycle  of  three  years,  at  least  one 
seminary  course  will  be  offered  in  each  of  the  more  im- 
portant periods. 

Professor  Learned. 
I.    Germanic  Seminary.    W.  4-6  2 

Courses  given  in  1910-11. 

(a)  Early  German  Drama.    First  Term. 

(b)  German  Drama  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     Sec- 

ond Term. 
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The  rise  and  growth  of  the  German  Drama  will  be 
treated  with  special  reference  to  the  Easter  and  Christmas 
Plays  in  their  relation  to  the  liturgy;  the  Passion  Play  in 
its  fuller  forms ;  the  Shrove  Tuesday  Plays  of  Folz, 
Rosenpliit  and  Hans  Sachs ;  the  English  comedians  in 
Germany;  the  plays  of  Jacob  Ayre;  the  Latin  School 
Drama  in  its  relation  to  Humanism;  the  Dramas  of  Gry- 
phius  and  Christian  Weise;  the  dramatic  reforms  of 
Gottsched;  the  revival  of  interest  in  Shakespeare;  the 
creation  of  a  new  German  drama  by  Lessing,  with  special 
reference  to  his  Hamhiirgische  Dramaturgie. 

Courses  given  in  1911-12. 

(a)  Early  German  Ballad.     First  Term. 

Alternating  with  the  early  German  Epic. 
The  discussion  will  be  centered  upon  the  relation  of  the 
Ballad  to  the  Epic,  with  special  reference  to  the  metrical 
and  strophic  structure,  the  content  and  influence  of  the 
Ballad  upon  the  later  poetry  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries.  Characteristic  Ballads  will  be  treated  as 
illustrations  of  the  growth  of  this  poetic  form. 

(b)  Minnesong.     Second  Term. 

The  origin  of  the  Minnesong  will  be  treated  with  special 
consideration  of  the  survival  of  the  Love  Lyric  in  Germany 
before  1150,  The  influence  of  the  Romanic  forms  upon  the 
German  Minnesong,  the  growth,  the  metrical  and  strophic 
structure,  and  the  causes  leading  to  the  decline  of  the 
Minnesong  will  receive  a  special  treatment. 

Courses  given  in  1909-10. 

(a)  Early  German  Prose  Novel,     First  Term. 

(b)  The    German    Novel    of    the    Eighteenth    Century. 

Second  Term. 

In  this  course  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  forces  as  well  as  native  literary,  political 
and  social  movements  upon  the  German  Novel.  Particular 
emphasis  will  be  laid  upon  the  sources  of  the  novels  chosen 
for  treatment  as  illustrating  certain  types.  The  relation 
and  interaction  of  the  Novel  and  Drama  will  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  mind. 
History  of  German  Literature  1 

Courses  given  in  1910-11. 

(a)  Old  High  German  Period.    First  Term. 

(b)  Middle  High  German  Period.     Second  Term. 
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Courses  given  in  1911-12. 

Humanism,    Reformation    and    Renaissance.      Two 
Terms. 
Courses  given  in  1909-10. 

Early     Eighteenth     Century,     Storm     and     Stress, 
Classicism  and  Romanticism.    Two  Terms. 

The  purpose  of  these  lectures  on  German  Literature  is 
to  offer  a  continuous  treatment  of  the  growth  of  literary 
forms  from  the  earliest  monuments  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, with  special  reference  to  the  sources  and  content 
of  the  characteristic  works.  The  literature  will  be  consid- 
ered as  an  expression  of  national  life  and  character,  arid 
not  simply  as  an  aggregation  of  literary  works. 

3.  Literary    Relations    of    England    and    Germany.      Omitted 
in    1909-10    I 

In  this  course  special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  influ- 
ence of  English  literature  in  Germany  from  the  sixteenth 
century  down  to  1800.  Special  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  eighteenth  century.  The  influence  of  the  English 
Weeklies,  the  English  Novel  as  represented  by  De  Foe, 
Richardson,  Fielding  and  Sterne,  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
Thompson's    Seasons,    will    receive    special    attention. 

4.  German    Influence    on    American    Literature.      Omitted    in 
1909-ID    I 

In  this  course  the  influence  of  German  Literature  in 
America  will  be  traced  through  the  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the 
American  Drama  and  Novel  after  the  Revolution,  the  liter- 
ary awakening  under  Foe,  Longfellow,  the  Concord  School, 
the  Brook  Farm,  and  later  literary  movements. 

5.  Goethe's  Lyrical   Poems i 

The  course  on  Goethe's  Lyrics  consists  of  a  historical 
treatment  of  Goethe's  literary  development  and  a  critical 
interpretation  of  his  lyric  poems.  The  genesis,  sources, 
and  form  of  his  lyrics  will  receive  especial  emphasis.  The 
poems  selected  for  interpretation  will  illustrate  the  several 
epochs  of  Goethe's  Lyric  activity — the  Anacreontic,  the 
Klopstockian,  the  Pindaric,  the  Classic,  the  Oriental. 
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Old   Norse i 

Course  given  in  1910-11. 

Elementary,     Two  Terms. 

Course  given  in  1911-12. 

Prose  Sagas.     Two  Terms. 

Course  given  in  1909-10. 

Poetic  Edda.  Two  terms. 

Tlie  first  year  of  the  Old  Norse  course  is  devoted  to  the 
phonology  and  flexional  forms  of  the  language,  and  to  the 
reading  of  easy  historical  prose.  In  the  second  year 
selected  prose  sagas  will  be  read  as  illustrations  of  early 
Northern  life.  The  third  year  will  be  devoted  to  the 
critical  interpretation  of  the  Elder  Edda,  with  constant 
reference  to  the  meter  and  strophic  structure,  the  myth- 
ology and  life  of  the  North  as  reflected  in  the  Eddie  Lays. 

Certain  collateral  readings,  requiring  the  time  of  three 
full  courses,  will  be  assigned  to  those  students  who  offer 
Old  Norse  as  a  minor  subject  for  the  doctor's  degree. 


Professor  Shumway. 

7.  Elementary  Middle  High  German.    First  Term.    W.  F.  2...  2 

(a)  Study  of  grammar   and   reading  of   some  courtly 

epic.     Omitted  in   1909-10. 

(b)  Study  of  the  grammar  and  reading  of  the  poems  of 

some  lyric  writer.     Omitted  in  1909-10. 

8.  Advanced  Middle  High  German.    Second  Term.    W.  F.  2..  2 

(a)  The  Nihelungenlied.    Lectures  on  the  sources  and 

history  of  the  poem ;   interpretation  of  the  text. 
Omitted  in  1909-10. 

(b)  Gottfried    von    Strassburg's    Tristan    und    Isolde. 

Lectures  followed  by  interpretation  of  the  text. 

(c)  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's  Parzival.     Lectures  on 

the  poem  and  its   sources ;   interpretation  of  se- 
lected passages.     Omitted  in  1909-10. 

9.  Old   High  German.     Two  Terms.     W.   F.  3.     Omitted  in 
1909-10    2 

(a)  Elementary  course  consisting  of  the  study  of  the 
grammar  and  reading  of  prose  selections.  First 
Term. 
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(b)  Advanced  course.  Interpretation  of  poetical  monu- 
ments; written  reports  on  the  various  authors 
and  works  discussed.     Second  Term. 

10.  Gothic.     Elementary  Course.     First  Term.     W.  F.  3 2 

Study  of  the  grammar,  including  phonology  and  mor- 
phology. Lectures  on  Ulfilas  and  his  translation  of  the 
Bible.     (To  be  followed  by  Course  22b.) 

11.  Old  Saxon.     Second  Term.    W.  F.  3.     Omitted  in  1909-10.  2 

Lectures  on  the  history  of  the  Heliand;  interpretation  of 
selected  passages  accompanied  by  a  study  of  grammatical 
forms. 

12.  Middle  Low  German.     First  Term.    W.  F.  3  2 

Study  of  the  grammar;  lectures  on  Reinecke  de  Vos  and 
interpretation  of  the  text. 

13.  Sixteenth    Century    German.       Second    Term.       W.    F.    2. 
Omitted  in   1909-10 2 

(a)  Sebastian  Brant's  Narrenschiff.     Lectures  and  in- 

terpretation. 

(b)  Thomas   Murner's  works.     Lectures  and  interpre- 

tation of  selected  poems. 

(c)  Johann   Fischart's   works.     Lectures   and   interpre- 

tation of  selected  poems. 

14.  Seventeenth  Century  German.     Second  Term.    W.  F.  3  ....  2 

Lectures  on  the  development  of  New  High  German, 
followed  by  the  study  of  the  language  of  some  seventeenth 
century  writer. 

15.  Germanic  Philology.    Two  Terms.    Th.  4 i 

(a)  Elementary    course,    consisting    of   lectures    intro- 

ducing the  student  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  science  and  presenting  a  general  survey 
of  the  field.     Omitted  in  1909-10. 

(b)  Advanced   course,    consisting   of    a   detailed    study 

of  the  phonology  and  morphology  of  the  Ger- 
manic languages,  based  on  Streitberg's  Urger- 
manische  Grammatik.  It  will  be  conducted  on  the 
seminary  plan. 

Dr.    RiETHMULLER. 

Courses  given  in  1910-11.     , 

16.  Modern  German  Prose  Style.     Two  Terms.     M.  Tu.  5 2 
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A  study  of  the  development  of  the  New  High  German 

literary  lang^jage,  its  grammar  and  syntax,  its  theories  of 

prose   style.      Writing   of   original    themes    in    the    various 

categories  of  style. 

17.  Contemporaneous       German       Literature.       Two       Terms. 
Th.  F.  5   2 

Lectures  in  German  on  German  Literature  since  1870: 
the  Jiingstdeutsche  Schulc,  Naturalism,  Neo-Romanticism, 
Symbolism. 

Courses  given  in  1911-12. 

18.  Modern  German  Lyric  Poetry.    Two  Terms.     M.  Tu.  5 2 

Lectures  in  German  on  the  Lyric  Poetry  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century:  Goethe's  and  Schiller's  Lyrics,  the  Lyrics 
of  the  Wars  of  Liberation  and  of  Romanticism.  Jung 
Deutschland,  the  Suabian  School,  the  Oriental  School,  the 
various  modern  schools,  with  numerous  readings. 

19.  History  of  German  Comedy.     Two  Terms.     Th.  F.  5 2 

Lectures  in  German  on  the  development,  character  and 
technique  of  German  Comedy  from  its  primitive  begin- 
nings to  the  present  time.  Survey  of  entire  history  of 
German  Drama. 

Courses  given  in  1909-10. 

20.  Modern  German  Drama.     Two  Terms   2 

Lectures  in  German  on  the  chief  representatives  of  the 
Drama  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  Outlines  of  plays 
assigned  are  required. 

21.  Schiller's  Life  and  Works.     Two  Terms   2 

Lectures  in  German  on  Schiller's  Life.  Criticism  and 
interpretation  of  his  Poetic  Works,  his  Philosophy  and 
his  Aesthetic  Views. 

Dr.  Davis. 

22.  Gothic.    Two  Terms.    M.  Th.  3  2 

(a)  Lectures  on  the  Goths  and  on  Ulfilas.    Gothic  pho- 

nology, morphology  and  grammar.  First  Term. 
Omitted  in  1909-10. 

(b)  Reading  of  selections   from  the  Gothic  Bible  and 

from  the  Skeireins.  Philological  discussion  of 
the  words  with  reference  to  their  cognates  in 
kindred  languages.  (Follows  Course  10.)  Sec- 
ond Term. 
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23.    Middle  High  German.    Elementary.    First  Term.    M.  Th.  3  2 
Study  of  the  grammar.    Lectures  on  Hartmann  von  Aue. 
Der  arme  Heinrich  will  be  read. 


Dr.  FoGEL. 

German  Folklore.  German  folklore  will  be  treated  with 
special  reference  to  its  relation  to  myth  and  legend  and  to 
later  literature.  The  comparative  method  will  be  followed 
throughout. 

24.  The  Folklore  of  the  Early  Period.    Omitted  in  1909-10 i 

Lectures  on  the  migrations,  development  of  the  Germanic 
state,  mythology,  and  the  struggle  between  Christianity  and 
German  heathendom. 

25.  TJie   Folklore    of    the    Mediaeval    and    Modern    Periods. 
Tu.    11-12 I 

Lectures  on  court  and  peasant  life,  folk  customs,  folk 
poesy,  dialects  and  superstitions.  A  special  chapter  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Germans,  their  dialect,  customs 
and  superstitions. 


26.  Journal  Meeting.    W.  5  i 

Held  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  each  month  at  5  p.  m. 
Reports  upon  and  discussions  of  the  current  literature 
relating  to  Germanics.  All  students  with  German  as  major 
subject  are  expected  to  participate. 

27.  The  Germanic  Association.  The  work  of  this  association, 
of  which  the  instructors  and  advanced  graduate  students 
are  members,  is  an  essential  part  of  the  work  in  German. 
An  original  paper  is  presented  at  each  meeting.  This  may 
be  followed  by  minor  communications.  Evening  of  the  first 
Wednesday  in  each  month. 

Note. — German  Conversation.  Students  who  elect  Ger- 
man as  a  major,  are  required  to  join  the  class  in  German 
conversation,  unless  they  already  have  a  satisfactory  com- 
mand of  colloquial  German. 
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Facilities  for  the  Study  of  German. 

Courses  in  the  German  Languages.  A  number  of  courses  are 
given  in  the  German  language  and  offer  the  student  an  opportunity 
to  speak  German  and  to  write  German  essays  or  reports  on  assigned 
subjects. 

In  addition  to  these  opportunities,  the  speaking  of  German  is 
encouraged  as  a  means  of  intercourse  among  the  students  them- 
selves, and  between  student  and  instructor. 

Deutscher  Verein.  Graduate  students  as  well  as  undergradu- 
ates have  a  further  opportunity  of  speaking  German  by  joining  the 
Deutscher  Verein,  which  has  regular  weekly  meetings,  at  which  all 
the  business  and  discussions  are  conducted  in  German. 

German  Theatre.  Philadelphia  offers  a  rare  opportunity  to 
students  who  wish  to  see  the  best  German  plays  performed  in  the 
German  language.  The  new  German  Theatre  has  a  company  com- 
posed of  excellent  actors  selected  from  various  companies  in  Ger- 
many, and  presents  seven  performances  a  week.  A  special  series 
of  performances  called  Literarische  Abende  has  been  arranged  for 
the  academic  public. 

Libraries.  The  University  Library  has  a  well-equipped  apparatus 
for  the  study  of  the  Germanic  Languages  and  Literatures.  The  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  books  known  as  the  Bechstein  Library 
has  been  enriched  during  the  last  thirteen  years  by  many  rare  and 
valuable  additions  acquired  by  means  of  the  Harrison  Fellowships 
and  other  generous  gifts.  An  especial  feature  of  this  collection 
is  the  Handapparat  of  Professor  Bechstein,  consisting  of  several 
thousand  monographs  on  Germanic  subjects. 

In  addition  to  the  University  Library,  the  Historical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  German  Society  have  rich  and  rare  collec- 
tions of  German  books,  which  are  accessible  to  the  student  for 
purposes  of  research. 

Publications.  There  are  two  avenues  through  which  University 
students  of  Germanics  can  publish  the  finished  results  of  their 
researches.  One  of  these  is  the  series  of  Monographs  published 
under  the  title  of  Americana  Germanica,  and  devoted' to  the  more 
extensive  treatises  in  the  field  of  German  American  relations.  The 
other  a  periodical  appearing  six  times  a  year  under  the  title  of 
German  American  Annals.  This  organ  is  published  by  the  German 
American  Historical  Society,  and  is  likewise  devoted  to  German 
American  relations.  Both  of  these  publications  are  open  to  con- 
tributors in  any  part  of  the  world. 
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VII.  ROMANIC  LANGUAGES. 

Professor  Rennert;  Dr.  Crawford;  Mr.  Vurpillot. 

Majors — Old  French  and  Provengal;  Italian  and  Pro- 
vencal; Italian  and  Spanish;  Spanish  and  Portu- 
guese. 

Note. — The  courses  in  Romanic  Languages  by  Professor 
Rennert  are  given  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  from  2.15  to 
5.15. 

The  University  Library  offers  excellent  facilities  for  the 
study  of  Romanic  Literatures.  There  is  a  large  collection 
of  Old  French  texts,  including  the  publications  of  the  Old 
French  Text  Society,  Philological  works,  etc.,  while  Span- 
ish .and  Portuguese  are  also  well  represented,  there  being 
especially  many  editions  of  Camoens.  The  library  is  nota- 
bly rich  in  editions  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto  and  Tasso 
and  in  critical  works,  translations,  etc.  The  library  also 
receives  all  the  more  important  Romanic  journals,  the  pub- 
lications of  the  Romanische  Gesellschaft,  etc. 

The  Cercle  Frangais,  organized  in  1899,  has  for  its  pur- 
pose the  study  and  cultivation  of  the  French  language. 
Students  of  any  department  of  the  University  are  eligible. 
There  are  also  honorary  and  associate  members.  Lectures 
are  given,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Cercle,  by  prominent 
French  lecturers ;  and  a  play  has  become  an  annual  feature 
of  the  Cercle,  as  well  as  one  of  the  social  events  of  the 
University  year. 

Professor  Rennert,  Hours 

a  week. 

1.  Old  French  i 

Rapid  reading  of  a  text,  for  those  who  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject.  This  year  the  text  selected  is  Chrestien 
de  Troyes,  Erec  (Forster's  edition,  Romanische  Biblio- 
thek;  Halle,  Niemeyer). 

2.  Old  Provengal  i 

Poeme  sur  Boece.  Selections  from  the  Poesies  de  Ber- 
tran  de  Born  (ed.  Thomas)  and  from  Appel,  Provenzal- 
ische  Chrestomathie. 

3.  Early  Italian    i 

The  Sicilian  Poets,  with  special  reference  to  their  imita- 
tions of  the  Provengal  poets.  Nannucci,  Manuale  delta 
Letteratura  del  primo  Secolo  della  Lingua  Italiana,  Vol.  I. 
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4.  Italian    i 

Boccaccio.  Selections  from  the  Decamerone.  The  edi- 
tion used  is  Dazzi,  Novelle  di  Giovanni  Boccaccio,  Firenze, 
Barbera.  The  Epic  matter  of  France  in  Italy.  The  text- 
book used  is:  Ford,  The  Romances  of  Chivalry  in  Italian 
Verse  (New  York,  Henry  Holt  &  Co.). 

5.  Old    Spanish    i 

Critical  reading  of  the  Poema  del  Cid  (edition  of 
Menendez  Pidal). 

6.  The  Spanish  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  Guillen 
de  Castro,  Las  Mocedades  del  Cid;  Moreto,  El  Desden  con  el 
Desden. 

7.  The  History  of  Spanish  Literature.     Omitted  in  1909-10. . .   i 

A  general  view  of  the  subject,  based  upon  La  Littera- 
ture  espagnole,  par  J.  Fitzmaurice-Kelly,  trad,  de  H.  D. 
Davray  (Paris,  Armand  Colin,  1904). 

8.  Portuguese.     Omitted  in    1909-10    i 

This  is  a  beginner's  course  open  only  to  those  having  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish.  Foulche-Delbosc,  Ahrege  de  Gram- 
maire  portugaise  (Paris,  1894).  Selections  from  Camoens, 
Os  Lusiadas. 

9.  Catalan,     Second   Term    i 

This  is  a  begmner^s  course  open  only  to  those  having  a 
knowledge  of  Spanish  or  of  Old  Provengal.  Foulche- 
Delbosc,  Ahrege  de  Grammaire  Catalane.  The  texts  used 
are:  Santiago  Rusifiol,  D'aqui  i  d'alla;  Valenti  Amirall, 
Articles  Literaris.  For  the  early  period :  Histories  d'altre 
Temps:  V alter  y  Griselda,  La  Filla  del  Rey  d'Hongria  and 
Paris  y  Viana  (Barcelona,  1905).  Ausias  March,  Les 
Obres,  etc.  (Madrid,  1881). 


Dr.  Crawford. 

10.  Introduction  to  Old  French    2 

Study  of  Old  French   Phonology  and  inflections.     Care- 
ful reading  of  the  oldest  texts. 

11.  Old  French  Epic  Poetry    i 

Origin   and   development   of   the    Old   French   Epic,   and 
its  influence  in  Italy,  Spain  and  England. 
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12.  The  French  Classical  Drama  of  the  Seventeenth  Century. 
Omitted  in   1909-10   i 

For  hours  of  courses,  consult  Instructor. 

Mr.   VURPILLOT. 

13.  French  Lyric  Poetry.     Tu.  Th.   10.15    2 

Lyric  Poetry  from  Ronsard  to  the  present  day.  French 
versification.  Lectures  and  reading.  Examination  and 
essays  in  French. 

14.  History  of  French  Literature  and  Ideas  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.     M.   W.    10.15    2 

Lectures  and  reading.     Essays  in  French. 


VIII.  FINE  ARTS. 

Professor   Everett,   Chairman;   Professor   Cret;   Assistant 

Processors  Dawson  and  Osborne. 
Majors — History  of  Architecture;  History  of  Painting. 

The  courses  in  Fine  Arts  are  in  three  divisions:  labora- 
tory courses  for  instruction  in  the  technical  processes  of 
art;  lecture  courses  combined  with  research  deahng  with 
the  facts  and  theories  of  art  history;  and  research  intended 
to  give  training  in  the  methods  of  original  investigation. 

Students  taking  fine  arts  as  a  major  may  also  elect  their 
minors  from  the  same  group;  otherwise  they  are  advised 
to  elect  minors  from  the  groups  in  literature,  history  and 
archaeology. " 

Before  receiving  a  doctor's  degree,  students  will  be  ex- 
pected to  spend  at  least  three  months  in  Europe  studying 
original  monuments.  In  certain  cases  work  in  American 
art  collections  and  study  of  American  colonial  monuments 
may  be  substituted  for  the  European  study. 

LABORATORY   COURSES. 

Assistant  Professor  Dawson  and  Assistants. 

Theory  of  Drawing 4 

Practice  in  the  technical  methods  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing from  objects.  Planned  for  the  study  of  the  processes 
of  art  rather  than  the  development  of  skill. 
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LECTURE  COURSES.  a"  eek^ 

These  courses  are  to  precede  the  research  courses.  They 
are  illustrated  with  lantern  slides  and  photographs. 

Professor  Cret. 

2.  The  Philosophy  of  Architecture  i 

Study  of  the  development  of  an  architectural  element 
under  the  influence  of  new  conditions  of  life;  new  ideas 
and  the  restraint  of  tradition.  Influence  of  social  condi- 
tions upon  architectural  development.  The  theorists  of 
architecture.  This  course  is  given  in  the  French  language. 
Open  only  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  5. 

Professor  Everett. 

3.  History  of  Italian   Painting.     Two  lecture  hours  and  one 
hour  for  research   3 

The  art  of  Giotto  as  developed  from  the  late  classical 
and  Byzantine  schools ;  leading  Italian  masters  of  the 
fourteenth^  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  An  outline 
of  the  Flemish,  Dutch,  Spanish,  French  and  English 
schools.  Special  problems  for  research  will  be  devoted  to 
practice  in  the  elements  of  "style  criticism'' ;  to  be  worked 
out  by  the  comparative  study  of  photographs  according  to 
the  methods  of  Morelli  and  Berenson. 

4.  History  of  Italian  Sculpture.     Two  lecture  hours  and  one 
for    research    3 

An  outline  of  classic  sculpture.  The  relation  of  the 
Pisan  school  to  French  Gothic  and  to  the  preceding  sculp- 
ture of  Italy.  Florentine  masters  of  the  fourteenth,  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries.  Italian  and  French  sculp- 
ture of  the  seventeenth,  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen- 
turies. Special  problems  will  be  assigned  for  research 
involving  the  elements  of  "style  criticism." 

Assistant  Professor  Osborne. 

5.  History  of  Architecture.     Two  lecture  hours  and  one  for 
research  3 

This  course  deals  with  the  essential  outlines  of  the  sub- 
ject, leaving  discussion  of  details  to  the  research  course. 
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RESEARCH    COURSES. 


Professor  Cret.  ^l^l" 

6.  Analysis   of   Style    i 

Comparison  of  historic  monuments  to  discern  the  aesthetic 
principles  of  the  different  periods;  the  influence  of  tradi- 
tion and  of  materials. 

Professor  Everett. 

The  research  courses  in  painting  and  sculpture  will  deal 
principally  with  questions  connected  with  the  origins  of 
masters  and  schools  and  with  the  authorship  and  chronology 
of  works  of  art.  Drawings  by  the  great  masters  will  receive 
special  attention.  Subjects  for  original  investigation  will  be 
assigned  in  the  art  collections  of  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
Boston,  and  New  Haven. 

Each  course  will  occupy  two  hours  a  week  for  one  term. 

7.  Florentine  Painters  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Cen- 
turies        2 

8.  Florentine  Painters  of  the  Sixteenth  Century  2 

9.  Central  Italian  Painters    2 

10.  North    Italian    Painters    of   the    Fourteenth    and    Fifteenth 
Centuries    2 

11.  North  Italian  Painters  of  the  Sixteenth  Century 2 

12.  Italian  Sculpture  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries  2 

13.  Italian    Sculpture   of  the   Sixteenth   and   Seventeenth    Cen- 
turies          2 

Assistant  Professor  Osborne. 

In  the  broad  field  covered  by  the  courses  in  historic 
architecture,  research  work  may  be  prosecuted  by  the  stu- 
dent in  any  portion  of  that  field  for  which  he  is  especially 
qualified,  by  preparation  and  predilection.  Two  courses  will 
be  offered  supplementary  to  Course  5,  each  requiring  one 
year  for  its  completion.  The  first  will  consist  of  an  ampli- 
fication of  Course  5,  in  which  the  historic  periods  are  scruti- 
nized more  closely  as  to  their  details  than  is  possible  in  the 
introductory  course.  The  third  year  will  be  occupied  with 
a  study  of  some  limited  portion  of  the  field,  with  a  view  to 
the  presentation  of  a  thesis  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Note. — See  also  Psychology,  Course  10,  Esthetics,  Phil- 
osophy, Course  26,  History  of  Esthetics  and  Classical 
Languages  and  Archaeology,  Course  C2,   Pausaneae. 
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IX.   HISTORY. 

Professor  McMaster,  Chairman;  Professors  Cheyney, 
Ames  and  Lingelbach;  Assistant  Professor  Rowland. 

Majors — American  History,  American  Constitutional  His- 
tory; Medieval  History;  Modern  European 
History;  English  History. 

A.    AMERICAN  HISTORY. 

SEMINARY  COURSES. 

Professor  McMaster.  a  wS 

1.  Administrations  of  Pierce  and  Buchanan,    Tu.  F.  4-5.30...  3 

Professor  Ames. 

6.  England  and  the  Colonies,     Omitted  in  1909-10  2 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  Imperial  System  as 
seen  in  the  governmental  and  commercial  relations  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Continental  Colonies  in  America, 

7.  The  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,     Omitted  in  1909-10,  , .  2 

A  study  of  the  constitutional  questions  connected  with 
secession,  the  government  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Confederate  States.  The  theories  and  actual  process  of 
reconstruction;  the  contest  between  the  Executive  and  Con- 
gress; the  various  phases  of  reconstruction  as  applied  in 
typical  States. 

8.  Studies   in  the   Last   Quarter   of   the   Nineteenth    Century. 
Th.  4    2 

An  examination  of  the  chief  constitutional  and  political 
issues  of  the  period,  with  attention  also  to  the  social  and 
economic  conditions  and  their  influence  upon  politics. 

lecture  courses. 
Professor  McMaster. 

2.  Our  Social,  Political  and  Industrial  Development  since  1783. 
Omitted  in  1909-10   i 

3.  The   United    States    and   Europe.     W.    F.    11.15. '   Omitted 
in  1909-10 2 

4.  The    United    States    in    the    Nineteenth    Century.      M.    W. 
10,15    2 

Expansion  of  the  United  States;  boundary  disputes  with 
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foreign  nations;  acquisition  and  use  of  the  public  domain; 
.  movements  of  population,  immigration ;  social  and  legal 
reforms;  labor  problems;  slavery  and  its  abolition;  devel- 
opment of  transportation  by  roads,  canals,  steamboats, 
railroads;  exploration  of  the  West;  treatment  of  the 
Indians;  industrial,  financial,  commercial  growth  of  the 
country.  A  course  of  lectures  on  the  life  of  the  people, 
with  required  readings  and  written  reports. 

Professor  Ames. 
g.   The    Constitutional    History    of    the    United    States.     Tu. 
Th.    12.15    2 

Particular  attention  is  directed  to  the  formation  and 
development  of  the  Federal  and  state  constitutions;  the 
interpretation  of  the  Federal  Constitution  by  the  several 
departments  and  the  states,  in  connection  with  the  chief 
constitutional  issues,  with  especial  reference  to  the  conflict 
over  "State  Rights"  and  "Nationalism/'  Collateral  reading 
and  reports. 
10.  The  Slavery  Contest  in  the  United  States.  Second  Term. 
Omitted  in   1909-10   2 

A  study  of  the  rise,  extension  and  overthrow  of  the 
institution  of  slavery,  with  especial  reference  to  the  con- 
stitutional phases  of  the  subject. 

B.    EUROPEAN  HISTORY. 

The  courses  in  European  History  are  of  three  classes : 
methodological  courses,  involving  the  technical  discussion 
of  scientific  methods  of  study;  seminary  courses,  intended 
to  give  practical  training  in  investigation;  and  lecture 
courses,  the  object  of  which  is  more  especially  to  convey 
information  in  the  subjects  discussed. 

COURSES    IN    METHODOLOGY. 

Primarily  intended  for  students  taking  a  major  in  Euro- 
pean History. 

Professors  Cheyney  and  Lingelbach  ;  Assistant  Professor 

HOWLAND. 

I.    Bibliography.     M.  3    I 
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A  study  of  general  historical  bibliographies,  guide-books 
and  periodicals,  and  of  the  special  bibliography  of  Medieval, 
Modern  and  English  History. 


Professor  Cheyney.  a  w'^eek^ 

Historical  Analysis  and  Construction.     Omitted  in  1909-10.  i 

A  few  weeks  will  be  devoted  to  an  outline  study  of  the 
processes  of  historical  analysis  and  criticism,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  year  to  discussion  and  training  in  the 
work  of  synthesis  or  construction,  with  practical  exercises 
in  exposition. 

Assistant  Professor  Howland. 

Paleography  and  Diplomatics.     Omitted  in  1909-10 i 

A  brief  survey  of  the  methods  of  criticism  applicable 
to  the  manuscript  material  of  medieval  history,  including  a 
study  of  the  various  kinds  of  handwriting,  the  forms  of 
charters  and  their  value  as  historical  evidence,  and  the 
criteria  for  determining  the  genuineness  of  documents. 


SEMINARY    COURSES. 

Intended  for  students  taking  either  a  major  or  a  minor 
in  European  History. 

Professor  Cheyney. 
English   Constitutional   History   from   the   Eleventh   to  .the 
Fourteenth   Century.     Omitted  in   1909-10 2 

A  study  of  feudal  institutions  as  found  in  the  Domesday 
Book,  of  the  early  administrative  system  as  indicated  by 
the  records  of  the  Exchequer,  of  early  judicial  develop- 
ment as  shown  in  the  law-writers  and  court  records,  of  the 
beginnings  of  representation  as  traced  in  the  writs  and  the 
rolls  of  Parliament,  and  of  the  general  constitutional  devel- 
opment of  the  period  as  shown  in  charters  and  oth'er  docu- 
ments. 

English   Social   History,   from  the   Thirteenth   to   the   Fif- 
teenth Century.     S.  9-11    2 

A  study  of  the  organization  of  rural  society  as  indicated 
in    the    Hundred    Rolls,    in    extents,    and    in    manor    court 
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records;    of   town   society   as   shown   in   the   statutes    and 
charters  of  merchant,  craft  and  social  guilds;  of  domestic 
and  foreign  trade  and  commerce;  and  of  monastic  life  and 
institutions. 
6.    England    in    the     Sixteenth     and     Seventeenth     Centuries. 

Omitted  in   1909-10   2 

The  organization  of  central  and  local  government  in  the 
period  of  Elizabeth  and  the  early  Stuarts,  and  of  some  of 
the  more  important  institutions  and  movements  of  that 
time.  The  statutes,  state  papers,  local  records,  pamphlets 
and  memoirs  will  be  the  principal  sources  used. 

Professor  Lingelbach. 
9.    The  Establishment  of  the  First  Republic  in  France,  1792. .  2 

Besides  the  sources  in  the  University  Library  for  the 
work,  use  will  be  made  of  the  excellent  collection  of  French 
Revolutionary  material  in  the  Library  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Society.  This  body  of  sources  contains  nearly 
all  the  official  publications  of  the  legislative  and  adminis- 
trative bodies  of  the  period — Journals,  Proceedings,  Re- 
ports, Acts,  Decrees,  etc. — besides  a  variety  of  unofficial 
material  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  and  newspapers. 
10.  The  Relations  between  France  and  England  during  the  years 
of  the  Continental  System.    Omitted  in  1909-10 2 

A  critical  discussion  of  the  historical  source  material 
available  for  this  period,  and  a  survey  of  French  foreign 
policy  with  respect  to  England,  from  the  treaty  of  1786 
to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire.  Subjects  for  inves- 
tigation will  be  selected  from'  the  following:  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  and  the  causes  for  the  renewal  of  the  war  in 
1803;  the  industrial  and  commercial  conditions  of  France 
and  England  about  1806;  Napoleon's  decrees,  and  the  in- 
ception of  the  continental  system;  its  administration  as 
seen  in  one  or  two  of  the  North  Sea  ports;  the  orders 
in  council ;  the  effect  of  the  system  upon  certain  lines  of 
trade  and  industry,  and  the  bearing  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States. 

Assistant  Professor  Rowland. 
13.    The  Carolingian  Capitularies.     Omitted  in  1908-09 2 
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A  study  of  the  institutions  of  the  early  medieval  empire 
as  found  in  the  laws  of   Charlemagne  and  his  immediate 
successors. 
14.    Feudalism  in  the  Tenth  Century.     Omitted  in   1908-09 2 

The  work  will  be  based  upon  one  of  the  narrative  sources 
of  the  period  and  the  various  questions  suggested  by  the 
text  will  be  followed  up  in  detail. 

16.  The  Temporal  Sovereignty  of  the  Church.    M.  4 2 

A  study  of  the  papal  states  in  the  Middle  Ages,  their 
formation  and  administration,  the  relations  of  the  pope  as 
temporal  ruler  with  other  sovereigns ;  the  temporal  sover- 
eignty exercised  by  bishops,  especially  in  Germany. 

LECTURE   COURSES. 

Primarily  intended  for  students  taking  a  minor  in  Euro- 
pean History. 

Professor  Cheyney. 
'.   English   History,   with   especial   attention  to   the   constitu- 
tional aspect.     Omitted  in   1909-10   2 

This  is  an  outline  course,  covering  the  period  from  the 
Ninth  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  primarily  in- 
tended as  an  undergraduate  course,  but  may  be  taken  by 
graduate  students  who  have  not  had  such  a  general  course, 
and  will  be  given  partial  credit. 

17.  Relations  between  England  and  the  Continental  Countries 
from  the  Fourteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Century  2 

Lectures  intended  to  point  out  the  main  lines  of  the 
development  of  Europe  during  this  period,  and  to  describe 
England's  economic,  political,  ecclesiastical  and  intellectual 
relations  with  France,  Germany  and  Italy. 

18.  The  British  Empire  from  the  Sixteenth  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century.     Omitted  in  1909-10   2 

The  exploration,  colonization,  and  conquest  of  the  do- 
minions which  make  up  the  British  Empire,  the  J)rincipal 
corresponding  movements  in  the  internal  history  of  Eng- 
land, including  the  development  of  colonial  administration. 

Professor  Lingelbach. 

19.  Studies    in   the   History   of   the   Nineteenth   Century.     Tu. 
Th.  2.15   2 
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The  work  will  consist  of  lectlires  and  reports.  No  at- 
tempt will  be  made  to  give  a  narrative  history  of  the  period 
beyond  what  is  obtained  through  readings  of  the  standard 
works.  Instead,  special  topics,  as  for  example,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  the  industrial  revolution 
in  France,  the  revolutionary  movements  of  1848,  the  rise 
of  socialism,  German  and  Italian  unification,  and  the  land 
question  in  Russia  will  be  selected  for  intensive  study. 

Assistant  Professor  Howland.                      a  week^ 
8.    Church    History    to    the   beginning   of   the    Fifteenth    Cen- 
tury.    Omitted  in  1909-10  2 

Early  organization  of  the  Church;  the  persecutions; 
Christianity  as  the  state  religion;  development  of  the  papal 
power ;  monasticism  and  the  conversion  of  northern  Europe ; 
nature  of  the  medieval  Church — its  powers,  jurisdiction  and 
influence ;  heresies ;  the  popes  at  Avignon ;  the  Great  Schism. 
20.  Medieval  Institutions.    Omitted  in  1909-10 2 

A  discussion  of  some  of  the  more  important  institutions 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  the  judicial  system  of  the 
early  Germans,  the  revival  of  the  Roman  Law,  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Church,  canon  law,  feudalism,  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  the  communes.  Besides  -the  lectures  there 
will  be  reports  on  special  topics  from  time  to  time  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class. 


Library  Facilities. 
Besides  the  University  Library,  various  other  libraries 
and  collections  in  the  city  which  are  open  to  students  pro- 
vide abundant  material  for  advanced  historical  research. 
For  special  purposes,  the  great  manuscript  collections  at 
Washington  are  within  relatively  easy  reach. 


X.  ECONOMICS,  POLITICS  AND  SOCIOLOGY. 

Professor  Patten,  Chairman;  Professors  Johnson,  Rowe, 
J.  T.  Young,  Meade,  Kelsey;  Assistant  Professors 
J.  R.  Smith,  Huebner,  Tower  and  Lichtenberger  ;  Dr. 
Jones,  Dr.  Mitchell. 
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Majors — Political  Science;  Economics;  Transportation  and 
Commerce ;  Sociology ;  Finance ;  Economic 
Geography  and  Industry. 


A.    POLITICAL   SCIENCE,   FINANCE   AND 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Professor  Rowe.  I                                a  wS 
Municipal  Government  and  Institutions.     S. 'ii-i    2 

Part  I.  The  city  in  history  Ancient,  mediaeval  and 
modern  concepts  of  the  city.  Analysis  of  the  city  environ- 
ment. Causes  of  city  growth.  Social  and  political  conse- 
quences of  city  growth. 

Part  II.  The  organization  and  functions  of  the  modern  - 
municipality.  Historical  origin  of  the  present  administrative 
system.  The  position  of  the  executive  and  legislative  au- 
thorities in  American  and  European  municipalities.  Rela- 
tion between  city  and  state  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  The  struggle  for  municipal  home  rule.  Problems 
of  city  life.  Relation  of  the  city  to  quasi-public  works. 
Social  activities  of  the  municipality. 
The  Individual  and  the  State.    Omitted  in  1909-10 2 

(a)  First  Term,  The  concept  of  individual  liberty  at 
different  periods  of  political  development.  Relations  to  law 
and  government.  Civil  and  political  rights  in  the  political 
system  of  the  United  States.  Comparison  with  England, 
France  and  Germany.  Guarantees,  legal  and  political.  So- 
cial liberty  in  democratic  communities.  Relation  of  the  state 
to  industrial  action.  Influence  of  economic  and  social 
changes  on  the  sphere  of  activity  of  the  state. 

(b)  Second  Term.  The  political  and  administrative 
questions  incident  to  the  acquisition  of  new  territory  with 
special  reference  to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  The 
conditions  requisite  for  local  self-government.  Centraliza- 
tion and  decentralization.  The  introduction  of  trial  by  jury, 
habeas  corpus,  etc. 

Constitutional    Government    and    Constitutional    Guarantees 
in  the  Republics  of  Latin  America.    Second  Term.    Omitted 

in  1909-10 2 

Influence  of  the  United  States  on  the  Political  System  of 
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the  Republics  of  Latin  America.  Fundamental  character- 
istics of  their  constitutional  and  legal  systems.  Guarantee 
to  personal  and  property  rights.  Gradual  adaptation  of 
constitutional  organization  to  local  needs.  Influence  of 
Social  Changes  on  Constitutional  Organization. 

Professor  Rowe  and  Dr.  Jones.  a  wS 

4.  International  Law.    Tu.  Th.  10.15 2 

(a)  First  Term.  Development  of  International  Law. — Re- 
lation of  International  law  to  the  public  and  private  law. 
Economic  and  political  changes  determining  the  development 
of  international  relations.  The  Jus  Gentium  of  the  Roman 
Law.  Gentilis,  Grotius,  Puffendorff,  and  the  '^Natural  Law" 
jurists. 

Law  of  Neutrality. — Development  of  the  law  of  neutrality, 
with  special  reference  to  the  contributions  of  the  United 
States.  Relations  between  belligerents  and  neutrals.  The 
law  relating  to  blockade  and  contraband  of  war.  Visitation, 
capture  and  control  of  neutral  vessels. 

(b)  Second  Term.  The  Law  of  Peace. — Doctrine  of  terri- 
torial sovereignty.  Resulting  equality  of  states.  The  Euro- 
pean concert  and  the  primacy  of  the  United  States  in 
American  affairs.  Intervention  de  facto  and  belligerent 
communities.  Jurisdiction  over  person  and  property  on  land 
and  at  sea. 

The  Law  of  War. — Declaration  of  war  and  recognition  of 
belligerency.  Persons  and  property  of  enemies  on  land  and 
at  sea.  Treatment  of  combatants.  Legitimate  agents,  in- 
struments and  methods  of  warfare. 

5.  Foreign  Policy  of  the  United  States.    Tu.  Th.  12-1 2 

First  Term.  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe. — The  Revolution,  territorial  disputes,  neutrality  dur- 
ing the  French  Revolution.  The  diplomacy  of  expansion. 
The  Civil  War.    Boundary  and  fishery  disputes. 

The  United  States  as  a  World  Power. — The  Spanish  War. 
The  Far  Eastern  Question.  The  Control  of  the  Pacihc.  The 
Open  Door. 

Second  Term.  The  United  States  and  Latin  America.— 
The  development  and  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
The  International  situation  in  Central  and  South  America. 
Discussion  of  the  problems  arising  out'  of  the  relations  of 
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the   Latin-American   countries   to   one   another   and   to   the 
United  States. 

Professor  Young.  /^S 

6.  The  Government  of  Colonies  and  Dependencies.     Tu.  Th. 
10 2 

A  study  of  the  government  of  the  Philippines.  Porto 
Rico,  Hawaii  and  other  possessions  of  the  United 
States.  The  results  of  American  occupation,  and  our 
present  policy  in  the  islands.  In  the  second  term  particu- 
lar attention  is  paid  to  practical  questions  of  colonial  ad- 
ministration such  as  the  suffrage,  autonomy,  and  political 
parties  and  issues. 

7.  The  Political  Institutions  of  the  Manufacturing  State 2 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  modern  industry  upon  politi- 
cal ideas.  Recent  important  changes  in  the  American 
national  and  local  governments  are  traced  to  industrial 
causes.  The  growth  of  the  environmental  theory  of  po- 
litical development  is  shown  in  the  latest  literature  of 
political  science  in  America  and  Europe. 

Dr.  Jones. 

8.  Modern  Colonial  Systems.    Omitted  in  1909-10 2 

A  study  of  the  principal  colonial  systems  and  their  forms 
of  government.  The  methods  and  degree  of  home  control; 
Tariff  legislation  and  Colonial  Trade.  Special  emphasis 
on  the  methods  of  colonial  administration  affecting  finance, 
commerce,  agricultural  conditions  and  the  labor  market 
Lectures  and  assigned  readings. 

9.  Political  Theories.     M.  W.  3-4  2 

Lectures,  reports  and  discussions  on  the  literature  of  the 
subject.  The  development  of  political  philosophy  from  the 
Greeks  to  the  present  time.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
in  the  concepts  of  the  state  as  an  organism,  popular  sover- 
eignty, representative  government  and  party  control. 

B.    ECONOMICS. 

Professors  Patten  and  Meade;  Assistant  Professors 
HuEBNER  and  Lichtenberger  ;  Dr.  Mitchell. 
I.    History   of   Political   Economy.     First   Term.     Omitted   in 
1909-10  5 
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The    rise    and    development    of    the    classical    school    of 

•economists,  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo  forming  the  natural 

center  of  study.     Special  attention  is  given  to  the  sources 

of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 

course,  to  the  interpretation  of  Ricardo's  writings. 

2.  Recent  Development  of  Political  Economy.     Second  Term. 
Omitted  in  1909-10   2 

The  American  economists  are  carefully  studied.  Promi- 
nence is  given  to  the  recent  development  of  the  theory  of 
rent,  to  the  theory  of  marginal  utility,  to  the  new  aspects 
of  the  science  resulting  from  an  emphasis  of  the  dynamic 
causes  of  social  progress,  and  to  recent  attempts  to  substi- 
tute consumption  for  production  as  the  starting-point  of 
investigation  and  the  basis  of  theory. 

3.  The  Development  of  English  Civilization.    Tu.  Th.  2.15....  2 

A  study  in  economic  interpretation  of  history,  based  on 
English  experience  for  the  last  three  centuries. 

4.  Heredity  and  Social  Progress.     First  Term   2 

A  study  of  the  influence  of  heredity  on  economic  and 
social  development. 

5.  Prosperity  and   Social   Distress.     First  Term.     Tu.  Th.   5. 
Omitted  in  1909-10  2 

A  study  of  current  industrial  conditions  and  the  theories 
they  have  created. 

6.  Theory  of  Social  Forces.    Second  Term 2 

7.  The   New   Basis   of   Civilization.     Second  Term.     Tu.  Th. 

2.15    2 

A  discussion  of  the  physical  and  economic  basis  of  social 
progress  and  of  the  effects  of  recent  changes  in  industry 
and  population. 

8.  Economic  Conference.    W.  8  p.  M 2 

Topic:  Recent  Changes  in  Economic  Theory.  Open  to 
students  having  taken  Courses  i  and  3. 

9.  Economic  Readings.     M.  2  to  4  2 

Reading  and  discussion  of  assigned  portions  of  the  fol- 
lowing works:  Adam  Smith,  Lectures  on  Police,  Revenue 
and  Arms,  and  Wealth  of  Nations;  Malthus,  Essay  on 
Population  and  Pamphlets  on  Corn  and  Rent;  Ricardo, 
Political  Economy;  Senior,  Political  Economy;  Cairnes, 
Leading    Principles.     Some    study    will    be    made    of    the 
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pamphlet  literature  of  each  period,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  sources  from  which 
the  leading  writers  drew  their  information. 

Professor  Meade.                                   ^^^^^ 
ID.    Corporation  Finance.     Omitted  in  1909-10  2 

11.  Investments.    W.  Th.  F.  12 3 

Assistant  Professor  Huebner. 

12.  Brokerage.     M.  4-6  2 

Dr.  Mitchell. 

13.  Accounting  and  Business  Organization.     S.  ii-i  2 

C.     SOCIOLOGY. 
Professor  Kelsey  and  Assistant  Professor  Lichtenberger. 

I.  Theory  of  Sociology.  Two  years.  In  two  sections.  In 
1909-10  Dr.  Lichtenberger  will  begin  the  course,  Section  I, 
on  Saturdays,  11  to  i.  Dr.  Kelsey  will  give  the  second  year's 
Avork,  Section  II,  on  Mondays,  4  to  6. 

(a)  The  biological  basis  of  human  society.  The  social 
significance  of  the  work  of  Lamarck,  Darwin,  Weissmann, 
etc.  Heredity.  Effect  of  the  newer  knowledge  upon  popular 
theories  of  race,  class  and  individual  differences.  Social 
development  as  affected  by  nature.  Meaning  of  adaptation 
to  physical  environment.  The  limitations  to  social  progress 
because  of  lack  of  control. 

.  (b)  Social  environment.  The  distinction  between  things 
physically  inherited  and  those  coming  from  the  group  of 
which  one  is  a  member.  Social  institutions  of  more  primi-. 
tive  people.  A  thorough  study  will  be  made  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  to  show  extent  and  nature  of  his  culture,  to 
explain  his  handicaps,  with  a  view  of  getting  better  basis 
for  understanding  our  own  civilization. 

(c)  The  rise  and  development  of  existing  social  institu- 
tions. Review  of  the  theory  and  actual  practices  of  the 
church,  the  state.  Methods  of  education  and  newer  ideals 
of  education.  The  family  and  the  problems  of  marriage 
and  divorce.     The  phenomenon  of  caste  in  modern  society. 
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A  critical  study  of  the  needs  which  create  new  institutions 
and  the  dangers  when  the  institutions  become  ends  in 
themselves. 

(d)  History  of  the  development  of  sociology  as  a  science 
from  Aristotle  to  the  present.  Comte  and  his  work.  The 
biological  and  psychological  schools.  The  recognition  of 
sociology  in  universities  and  practical  life.  The  method- 
ology of  the  social  sciences.  The  relation  of  sociology  to 
economics  and  other  studies. 

2.  Social   Debtor   Classes.     S.   9-1 1 2 

This  course  deals  with  those  groups  and  individuals  in 
modern  society  who  contribute  nothing  to  the  social  sur- 
plus. They  are  considered  under  the  heads  of  (a)  the  re- 
claimable  class;  (b)  the  naturally  dependent  class;  (c)  the 
pauper  class;  (d)  the  criminal  classes.  The  methods  of 
dealing  with  these  groups  are  classified  and  discussed. 

3.  American  Race  Problems.    Omitted  in  1909-10 2 

The  Negro  and  the  Indian,  Immigration  and  the  assim- 
ilation of  the  immigrant  with  a  discussion  of  the  ends  to 
be  obtained  by  restricting  immigration.  Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  present  problems  relating  to  the  Chinese, 
Japanese,  French  Canadians,  Italians,  Slavs,  and  Jews. 
The  course  will  include  studies  of  the  situation  in  the  West 
Indies,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines.  Lectures,  assigned 
readings,  and  reports. 

4.  Sociological  Field  Work   2 

For  special  investigation  of  local  social  conditions  and 
institutions.  Meetings  for  conference  and  discussion  are 
assigned. 

Assistant  Professor  Lichtenberger 

5.  Standards  of  Living.    Tu.  Th.  3.15  2 

A  study  of  conditions  and  costs  of  living,  especially 
among  workingmen.  The  methods  and  results  of  stand- 
ard studies,  such  as  those  of  Le  Play,  Engel,  Booth  and 
Rowntree.  Discussion  and  analysis  of  present  conditions. 
Forces  affecting  standards  of  living  and  the  relations 
between  such  standards  and  the  efficiency  and  pay  of  labor. 
The  various  proposed  methods  of  maintaining  and  raising 
existing  standards,  such  as  trade-union  action,  co-opera- 
tion, workingmen's  insurance  and  industrial  education.    The 
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course  is  an  a^;tempt  to  show  the  importance  of  the  standard 

of  living  in  modern  economic  thinking  and  social  activity. 

6.    Social  and  Vital  Statistics.     Omitted  in  1909-10  2 

D.    TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMERCE. 

Professor  Johnson. 

1.  Railway  Transportation.     First  Term.    Tu.  Th.  4 2 

Transportation  is  studied  with  special  reference  to  rail- 
way rates.  The  course  covers  the  following  subjects:  the 
classification  of  traffic,  the  theory  of  railway  charges,  rate 
systems  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States,  actual 
rate-making  and  rate  control  by  railway  companies,  per- 
sonal and  place  discriminations,  government  regulation, 
the  powers  of  the  courts  over  rates,  and  the  relation  of 
State  and  Federal  authority.  Instruction  is  by  the  semi- 
nary method,  each  student  being  provided  with  an  out- 
line of  the  course,  containing  references  upon  each  topic. 

2.  Water  Transportation.    Second  Term.    Omitted  in  1909-10.  2 

An  advanced  course  dealing  with  maritime  legislation  and 
shipping  policy  of  the  United  States  and  other  leading  com- 
mercial nations.  Theory  and  practice  of  government  aid 
and  regulation  of  ocean  transportation  and  commerce.  The 
Isthmian  Canal,  and  its  probable  effects.  Lectures,  assigned 
readings  and  reports. 

3.  Railway  Rates  and  Traffic.     M.  W.  11. 15  2 

A  study  of  the  traffic  services  of  railways — steam  and 
electric.  The  first  term  is  devoted  to  the  freight  service, 
the  second  term  to  the  passenger  service  and  to  electric 
transportation.  Students  are  provided  with  a  topical  out- 
line of  the  course  which  is  given  partly  by  lectures  and 
partly  by  seminary  work. 

4.  Ocean  and  Inland  Water  Transportation  2 

A  general  course  including  a  study  of  the  system  and 
service,  of  the  relations  of  ocean  carriers  with  €ach  other, 
of  government  aid  and  regulation  of  ocean  transportation. 
The  course  also  includes  canal,  river  and  lake  transporta- 
tion.    Johnson's  Ocean  and  Inland  Water  Transportation. 

5.  History  of  American  Commerce.     Second  Term.     Omitted 
in  1909-10  2 
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A  lecture  course  upon  the  history  of  the  foreign,  coast- 
wise, and  inland  water  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
American  fisheries,  and  the  consular  service  of  the  United 
States.     Assigned  readings. 


E.    ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY  AND  INDUSTRY. 
Assistant  Professors  J.  R.  Smith  and  Tower. 

1.  Readings  in  Economic  Geography.     W.  4.     Alternates  with 
Course  3    I 

Reading  and  discussion  of  assigned  portions  of  a  number 
of  leading  geographic  works.  This  course  will  be  adjusted 
to  the  needs  of  students  beginning  this  branch  of  graduate 
study.     Given  in  alternate  years. 

2.  Geographic  Seminary.     W.  5  i 

A  thorough  study  of  the  economic  geography  of  some 
selected  district.  Lectures  on  methods  of  investigation. 
Critical  discussion  of  students'  reports. 

3.  Industry.    W.  4.    Alternates  with  Course  i i 

Lectures  and  reports  on  topics  in  industry  and  indus- 
trial organization. 

4.  International  Trade.     Omitted  in  1908-09 2 

A  study  of  advanced  commercial  geography.  The  lead- 
ing centers  of  international  trade,  the  leading  continental 
trade  routes  that  produce  the  great  markets;  ocean  trade 
routes  and  coaling  stations;  the  organization  of  the  ocean 
carrying  trade;  the  theory  of  development  of  trade  centers; 
the  commercial  activities  within  the  center.  International 
payments;  balance  of  trade;  the  world  market.  Given  in 
alternate  years. 

5.  Economic  Conditions  in  South  America.    Tu.  Th.  9 2 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  fullest  possible 
knowledge  of  present  conditions  and  prospects  of  industry 
and  trade  in  South  American  countries.  Lectures,  assign- 
ments, reports  and  the  preparation  of  economic  maps. 
Alternates  with  Course  4. 

6.  Field  Work  in  Industry.    S.  9-11 2 

Visits  to  industrial  plants,  discussions  and  papers  on  the 
observations  made  on  these  insp'ections. 
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7.  Industrial  Management.    Tu.  Th.  10 2 

A  study  of  manufacturing  organization. 

(a)  Form  of  organization;  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  individual,  partnership  and  corporate  enterprise. 

(t)  Shop  management  and  wage  payment.  Examination 
of  various  systems  of  shop  management  and  wage  payment. 

(c)  Cost  factors  and  manufacturing  policy.  The  function 
of  cost  keeping,  fixed  charges,  increasing  and  decreasing 
returns.    Integration. 

Assistant  Professor  Tower. 

8.  Climate  and  Civilization 2 

The  influence  of  different  climatic  conditions  on  human 
relations  such  as  distribution  of  population,  occupations, 
products,  trade  and  commerce,  travel  and  transportation, 
customs  and  habits,  dress,  history,  diseases,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  acclimatization. 

9.  Studies  in  Regional  Geography.    M.  4 2 

North  America  will  be  the  area  studied  in  1908-09. 

R    SEMINARY. 

I.    Seminary  in  Political  Science,  Economics  and  Sociology. 

The  seminary  meets  monthly  and  also  upon  call  of  the 
Chairman  for  the  discussion  by  the  faculty  and  fellows 
in  Group  X  of  important  political  and  social  topics  of 
general  interest.  Attendance  upon  the  seminary  is  re- 
quired by  all  students  having  a  major  or  minor  in  any 
subject  in  this  group. 

Special  Opportunities  for  Research  Work. 
Philadelphia  affords  peculiarly  favorable  opportunities 
for  research  work  in  the  economic  and  social  sciences.  The 
business  men  of  the  city  have  given  the  most  generous 
co-operation  in  this  line  of  work.  In  addition  to  the  usual 
class  work,  visits  are  made  to  the  chief  commercial  and 
manufacturing  enterprises  in  Philadelphia  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts  where  every  branch  of  productive  indus- 
try is  well  represented.  Philadelphia  is  also  the  terminus 
of  two   important    railway    systems,    whose   general    offices 
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are  located  in  the  city.  One  of  these,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company,  is  the  largest  railway  corporation  in  the 
world.  Important  wholesale  interests  and  large  department 
stores  are  located  in  the  city.  Philadelphia  is  a  great  sea- 
port, engaged  in  trade  with  every  part  of  the  world.  Every 
branch  of  the  forwarding  business  is  represented,  and  the 
city  is  also  an  important  banking,  insurance  and  finan- 
cial center.  The  Stock  Exchange,  the  Bourse,  the  Maritime 
Exchange,  the  world-renowned  Commercial  Museum,  and 
the  textile  schools,  are  among  the  more  prominent  public 
institutions  founded  in  aid  of  trade  and  commerce.  Every 
phase  of  financial,  industrial  and  commercial  life  is  illus- 
trated in  Philadelphia.  The  city  is  a  great  laboratory  for 
the  study  of  business. 

For  the  study  of  sociological  questions,  Philadelphia 
offers  exceptional  opportunities.  The  city  possesses  a  large 
number  of  excellent  charitable  societies  and  institutions, 
schools  and  asylums  for  the  defective  classes,  reform 
schools  and  penitentiaries,  and  is  the  center  of  various 
movements  for  social  betterment  which  offer  practical 
training  for  social  workers. 


XI.  PHILOSOPHY,  ETHICS,  AND  PEDAGOGY. 

Professor  Newbold,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors  Sin- 
ger and  Yocum;  Dr.  Flaccus. 

Majors — Philosophy;  Pedagogy. 

A.    PHILOSOPHY  AND  ETHICS. 

The  courses  in  Philosophy  are  given  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  historical  development  of  thought,  and  fall  into 
two  divisions,  Introductory  and  Advanced.  The  Introduc- 
tory courses  are  open  both  to  undergraduate  and  to  gradu- 
ate students,  and  are  designed  to  give  a  general  survey  of 
the  periods  or  topics  with  which  they  deal.  The  Advanced 
courses  are  primarily  designed  for  graduate  students,  and 
are  based  upon  a  detailed  study  of  the  texts. 
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INTRODUCTORY   COURSES. 

Professor  Newbold.  aweek^ 

1.  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.    M.  8  p.  m 2 

From  Thales  to  the  closing  of  the  schools  of  Athens. 
Especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  Ontology, 
Epistemology,  and  Psychology.  Lectures,  assigned  reading, 
and  papers. 
10.  Readings  in  Ancient  Philosophy.  First  Term.  F.  3.15-5. 15.  2 
The  authors  read  vary  from  year  to  year.  In  1909-10, 
Lucretius;  Munro's  translation. 

Assistant  Professor  Singer. 

2.  History  of  Modern  Philosophy.    Tu.  Th.  12.15  2 

Courses  i  and  2  will  deal  especially  with  the  development 
of  Method. 

3.  Philosophy  of  Nature.    M.  W.  10.15  2 

Parallel  to  i  and  2,  but  deals  with  the  history  of  the 
natural  sciences. 

17.    Philosophy  in  England.    One  Term.    Tu.  Th.  10.15 2 

Readings  in  Hobbes,  Locke,  Berkeley  and  Hume. 

Dr.  Flaccus. 

4.  Analysis  of  Ethical  Theories.     M.  3-5  2 

Based  upon  Sidgwick,  Methods  of  Ethics. 

ADVANCED   COURSES. 

Professor  Newbold. 

27.    Aristotle's   Philosophy  of  Nature.     Th.  3-5    2 

Reading  of  the  Physics  with  commentary  by  the  instruc- 
tor.   A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  prerequisite. 

9.    History  of  Greek  Ethical  Theories.    W.  3-5 2 

Theories  connected  with  the  names  of  Orpheus  and 
Pythagoras;  the  beginnings  of  independent  ethics  in 
Heraclitus  and  Democritus ;  reading  of  Xenophon, 
Memorabilia;  Plato,  Protagoras,  Meno,  Gorgias,  Phaedo, 
Republic,  Philebus,  and  Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Ethics,  fol- 
lowed by  a  briefer  treatment  of  the  Stoics,  Epicureans  and 
Sceptics. 
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5.  The   Pre-Socratic   Period 2 

Critical  discussion  of  the  fragments  and  of  the  doxo- 
graphic  material.  Based  upon  Diels,  Fragmente  der 
Vorsokratiker. 

6.  Plato's  Metaphysic,  Anthropology  and  Cosmology  2 

A  careful  study  of  Phaedo,  Phaedrus,  Theaetetus, 
Sophist,  Parmenides,  and  Timaeus,  with  readings  from 
other  dialogues. 

7.  Aristotle's   Metaphysic   2 

Reading  of  selected  portions  of  the  text. 

8.  Aristotle's    Psychology    2 

Reading  of  De  Anima  II  and  III,  followed  by  selections 
from  the  Parva  Naturalia. 

12.  Philosophy  and  Religion  in  the  Later  Age  2 

Reading  in  English,  with  commentary  by  the  instructor, 
of  the  more  important  portions  of  Plotinus'  Enneads.  The 
development  of  Greek  religious  philosophy  before  and  after 
Plotinus  is  sketched  by  the  instructor  in  outline.  Volk- 
mann's  text  is  used;  those  who  cannot  read  Greek  are  re- 
ferred to  the  French  translation  of  Bouillet  and  the  two 
German  translations  of  Miiller  and  Kiefer. 
19.    Aristotle's   Logic    2 

Reading  of  the  Organon.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  is  pre- 
requisite. 

Assistant  Professor  Singer. 

13.  German  Idealism.     Seminary.     Omitted  in  1909-10  2 

Selected  works  of  Kant,  Fichte  and  Schopenhauer. 

14.  German  Idealism.     Seminary.     Tu.  3    2 

Selected  works  of  Kant.  Schelling  and  Hegel. 

15.  Modern  Logic.     Th.  3   , 2 

Historical  and  critical  study  of  the  development  of  (i) 
algebra  of  logic;  (2)  logic  of  empiricism;  (3)  logic  of 
idealism. 

16.  Development    of    Scientific    Thought.      F.    4.      Omitted    in 
1909-10    2 

Students  will  be  aided  in  collecting  material  for  an  his- 
torical and  critical  study  of  the  fundamental  concepts  of 
the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences. 
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Dr.  Flaccus.  ^^ours 

II.    History  of  Ethical  Theory  in  England.     Omitted  in  1909-10.  2 
Readings  in  the  works  of  English  thinkers  from  Hobbes 
to  Mill. 

20.    Problems  of  Ethics.    F.  3-5 2 

Lectures,  reports,  and  papers.  Formulation  and  discus- 
sion of  current  problems  of  ethical  theory  such  as :  aims 
and  methods  of  ethics,  the  conception  of  the  good,  analysis 
of  the  moral  judgment  process,  varieties  of  moral  experi- 
ence, pragmatism  as  a  method  of  ethics,  types  oi  virtue  and 
duty,  moral  education,  moral  progress,  etc.  Reference  will 
be  made  to  recent  ethical  literature. 

22.  The  Ethics  of  Kant  and  Hegel 2 

Readings,  discussions,  and  papers.  Knowledge  of  Ger- 
man is  essential.  (Abbott,  Kant's  Theory  of  Ethics;  Dyde, 
Hegel's  Philosophy  of  Right.)  Some  knowledge  of  Kant's 
philosophical  system  is  desirable. 

23.  Neo-Hegelian  Ethics.    Omitted  in  1909-10 2 

Readings  and  papers.  Based  on  Green,  Bradley,  and  Bo- 
sanquet.  The  course  aims  to  trace  the  influence  of  Kant  and 
Hegel  on  English  ethics,  and  to  indicate  the  lines  of  devel- 
opment towards  personal  idealism,  pragmatism,  etc.  Open 
only  to  students  who  have  taken  Course  22. 
26.    History  of  Esthetics.    Second  Term 2 

The  course  is  designed  as  an  introduction  to  the  history 
of  aesthetics.  It  aims  at  such  a  gathering  of  material  as 
would  permit  (i)  the  statement  of  typical  theories,  (2) 
the  history  of  their  conflict  and  development,  and  (3)  the 
problem  of  their  reduction.     Lectures  and  sources. 


SEMINARY. 

18.  Students  taking  Philosophy  as  a  major  are  expected,  and 
other  students  of  Philosophy  are  invited,  to  meet  each 
week  with  the  instructors  for  the  purposes  of  presenting 
thesis  materials,  reviewing  current  literature,  and  discussing 
papers  on  topics  of  philosophic  interest 2 


Besides  the  courses  here  announced  there  are  a  number 
of  those  offered  which  relate  to  the  history  of  religionjS, 
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namely:  Primitive  Religions  (Anthropology  4,  page  32), 
The  Literature  of  Christianity  (Latin  4,  page  41),  Chris- 
tian Archaeology  (Latin  18,  page  44),  Church  History 
(European  History  8,  page  68),  Introduction  to  the  His- 
torical Study  of  Religion,  General  Outlines  of  the  His- 
tory of  Religions,  and  Roman  Religion  (History  of  Re- 
ligion, I,  2,  3,  page  2>7)' 

B.     PEDAGOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Yocum.  a^^eeS 

1.  Institutes  of  Education.     S.  2 2 

This  course  consists  of  lectures,  reference  work  and 
papers  involving  intensive  study.  No  particular  texts  are 
used,  but  students  are  continually  referred  to  what  is  most 
characteristic  and  authoritative  in  the  writings  of  the  great 
educational  thinkers. 

2.  History  of  Education.     Omitted  in  1909-10  2 

The  object  of  this  course  is  to  investigate  present  educa- 
tional problems  in  the  light  of  their  historic  unfolding,  and 
to  apply  the  results  of  this  study  to  the  actual  work  of  the 
schools. 

3.  Educational  Systems  and  Ideals.    Three  years  2 

{a)  Ancient  Systems  and  Ideals.     Omitted  in  1909-10. 

(£»)   Modern  Systems  and  Ideals.     Omitted  in  1909-10. 

(c)  Recent  and  Contemporary  Educational  Thinkers.  S. 
9-15. 

This  course  will  require  original  individual  research. 
The  lectures  will  deal  more  especially  with  systems  of  edu- 
cation set  forth  in  theoretical  treatises. 

4.  Educational  Seminary.     Two  years.     Th.  7  p.  m 2 

Students  are  required,  to  make  an  inductive  study  of 
administrative  and  educational  problems  presented  by  our 
ifVmerican  schools.  During  the  present  year  the  work  will 
deal  with  school  administration. 

Except  in  special  cases,  only  those  that  elect  Pedagogy 
as  a  major  subject  will  be  admitted  to  this  seminary. 

5.  Educational  Research.     Two  years.     F.  7  p.  m 2 

Individual  research  and  experimentation  in  special  educa- 
tional method  with  a  view  to  the  inductive  determination 
of  principles  of  general  method  now  deductively  based  upon 
psychological  data. 
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XII.  PSYCHOLOGY. 

Professor  Witmer,  Chairman;   Assistant   Professor  Twit- 

myer;  Dr.  Urban,  Dr.  Holmes.  a^wS 

The  Laboratory  of  Psychology  comprises  two  lecture 
rooms  equipped  for  use  as  general  laboratories;  a  seminar 
and  reading  room  in  which  is  kept  the  department  library, 
including  all  psychological  periodicals;  a  photographic  dark 
room  and  seven  other  rooms  equipped  for  research  work. 
In  addition  two  rooms  are  supplied  with  the  necessary  test 
apparatus  for  the  mental  and  physical  examination  of  chil- 
dren. 

The  Psychological  Clinic  in  connection  with  the  Course 
in  Child  Psychology  offers  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
become  familiar  with  all  types  of  backward  and  deficient 
children.  Students  interested  in  disciplinary  and  insti- 
tutional cases  who  wish  to  supplement  their  work  in  the 
Clinic  by  a  study  of  these  types  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Detention  Home,  the 
House  of  Refuge  and  the  various  institutions  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Philadelphia  for  the  training  of  deaf,  blind, 
and  mentally  deficient  children.  Students  interested  in 
pathological  psychology  may  attend  and  receive  credit  for 
courses  in  the  Medical  Department  on  Nervous  and  Mental 
Diseases  and  Neuro-pathology.  Thus  advanced  students 
may  specialize  in  Experimental  Psychology,  in  Child 
Psychology,  Educational  or  Social  Psychology,  or  in 
Abnormal  Psychology.  The  department  prepares  for  an 
academic  career,  for  scientific  social  work,  for  advanced 
educational  work,  or  for  certain  lines  of  work  in  connec- 
tion with  modern  psycho-pathology. 

The  laboratory  also  maintains,  a  shop  for  the  manufacture 
of  apparatus.  This  makes  it  possible  for  research  workers 
to  have  constructed  under  their  supervision  special  ap- 
paratus designed  primarily  for  the  purposes  of  individual 
investigation. 

Analytic   Psychology.     First  Term.     Tu.   2.15   or   S.    10.15. 
One    course 3 

An  introspective  and  experimental  analysis  of  percep- 
tion ;    the  role    of    apperception ;    memory ;    attention    and 
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association ;  perceptions  of  space ;  the  sense  organs ;  the 
physical  stimuli  or  objects  of  perception.  Lectures  and 
laboratory  work. 

2.  Physiological    Psychology.      Second      Term.      Tu.    2.15    or 
S.  10.15.     One  course  3 

Mind  and  body;  the  nature  of  voluntary,  automatic  and 
reflex  movements,  inherited  instincts  and  acquired  habits, 
impulse  and  emotion;  sensation,  memory  and  imagination; 
the  structure  and  functions  of  the  human  nervous  system. 
Dissection  of  the  brain  and  experimentation  upon  volun- 
tary and  reflex  movements.     Lectures  and  laboratory  work. 

3.  Genetic  Psychology.     M.  2.15  or  S.  10.15.     Double  course.  3 

Development  and  organization  of  the  individual  mind; 
permanent  effects  of  sensation  and  movement  upon  the 
brain ;  sensory  after-images  ;  memory  images  ;  cerebration 
and  association;  organization  of  imagination  and  memory; 
the  development  of  ideas,  the  intellect  and  reason;  the 
growth  of  attention  and  the  individual  will.  Lectures 
and  laboratory  work. 

5.  Modern  Psychological  Theory.    Double  course 2 

Historical  and  critical  examination  of  psychological 
theories  and  the  facts  upon  which  they  have  been  based. 
Seminary  course  with  consultation  of  original  authorities 
and  the  results  of  recent  research. 

6.  Experimental       Psychology — Laboratory      and      Seminary. 
Double  course   3 

The  topics  selected  vary  from  year  to  year.  In  1909-10 
they  include  the  following  separate  courses : 

(a)  Sense-Perception,  including  general  laboratory 
methods.  One  hour  seminary  and  two  or  four  hours 
laboratory. 

(b)  Psycho-Physics.  One  hour  seminary  and  two  hours 
laboratory. 

(c)  Psychometry.  One  hour  seminary  and  two  or  four 
hours  laboratory. 

7.  Child  Psychology.     S.  9.    Double  course 2 

An  examination  of  problems  in  mental  development. 
The  psychological  clinic  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  the 
study  of  special  cases  of  retarded  or  unusual  mental  de- 
velopment. 
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8.  Individual  Laboratory  Work.  (Number  of  hours  not  as- 
signed.) May  be  either  laboratory  experimentation,  or  such 
as  may  be  made  upon  children  in  the  schoolroom. 

For  advanced  students  only,  who  have  taken  one  or  more 
courses  in  Experimental  Psychology,  and  also  who  are  com- 
petent to  carry  on  original  research  without  instruction. 

9.  General  Seminary.     Single  course   i 

For  the  report  and  discussion  of  the  results  of  original 
research   conducted   in   the  laboratory   and   of   current  lit- 
erature. 
10.  Esthetics.     Second  Term.     Single  course 2 

The  relation  of  the  feeling  and  the  affective  processes 
to  other  mental  processes;  the  analysis  of  the  sense  of 
beauty,  presenting  the  psycho-physical  characteristics  of 
aesthetic  pleasure;  the  stimuli  or  objects  of  aesthetic  appre- 
ciation.   Lectures. 

Note. — With  permission  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Graduate  School  and  of  the  Dean  of  the  Medical 
School,  courses  in  Psychiatry  and  Neuro-Pathology  may 
be  taken  in  the  Medical  School,  either  as  a  minor  subject  in 
this  group  or  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  requirements  for 
a  minor  or  major  in  Psychology.  (See  also  Anthropology 
1-7,  and  Zoology  692.) 


XIII.  MATHEMATICS. 

Professor    Crawley,    Chairman;    Professor    Fisher;    As- 
sistant Professors  Schwatt,  Hallett  and 
Safford;  Dr.  Glenn. 

A  student  may  elect  a  major  and  one  or  both  minors 
in  Mathematics.  Students  whose  major  is  in  Mathematics 
are,  however,  advised  to  elect  one  minor  in  Physics  or 
Astronomy. 

Students  whose  major  is  not  in  Mathematics,  who  elect 
one  or  two  minors  in  Mathematics,  will  elect  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  Chairman  of  the  Group  Committee  such 
courses  as  are  related  most  closely  to  the  work  of  their 
major  subject. 
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Professor  Crawley.  a^^ee? 

1.  Modern  Analytic  Geometry.     Omitted  in   1909-10   2 

Homogeneous  coordinate  systems,  with  applications  to 
the  conies  and  higher  plane  curves.  Cross-ratio,  homo- 
graphy  and  involution,  projection  and  linear  transforma- 
tion, etc. 

2.  Solid  Analytic  Geometry.     Tu.  Th.  12.15   2 

The  elementary  portions  of  the  subject,  in  particular  the 
properties  of  surfaces  of  the  second  degree. 

3.  Higher  Plane  Curves.     M.  W.  F.  3.15  3 

General  theory  of  algebraic  curves.  Special  applica- 
tions to  curves  of  the  third  and  fourth  degree. 

4.  Theory  of  Numbers.     Omitted  in  1909-10  3 

Linear  congruences,  law  of  quadratic  reciprocity,  ana- 
lytic and  geometric  theories  of  forms,  etc, 

5.  Mathematics  of  Insurance.     Tu.  Th.  3.15    2 

The  mathematical  theory  of  interest,  annuities  and  life 
insurance.  Application  of  higher  algebra,  calculus  and  the 
theory  of  probability  to  the  problems  arising  in  actuarial 
practice. 

Professor  Fisher. 

6.  Differential  Equations.     Omitted  in  1909-10  2 

Theory  and  applications  of  ordinary  and  partial  differ- 
ential equations  containing  real  variables. 

7.  Advanced  Calculus.     Tu.  Th.  9.15   2 

Review  of  the  fundamental  principles  with  respect  to  their 
logical  basis ;  selected  topics,  with  applications ;  introduc- 
tion to  the  theory  of  analytic  functions. 

8.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Complex  Variable.     Omitted  in 
1909-10    3 

The  general  theory,  comparing  the  ideas  of  Cauchy, 
Weierstrass,  and  Riemann.  In  Elliptic  Functions,  the  theo- 
ries of  Jacobi  and  Weierstrass;  theta  and  modular  func- 
tions ;   applications. 

9.  Linear  Differential  Equations.     Omitted  in  1909-10 3 

Solutions  of  differential  equations  based  on  the  theory 
of  functions ;  functions  defined  by  differential  equations ; 
special  study  of  linear  differential  equations  and  particular 
algebraic  eauations. 
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10.  The  Calculus  of  Variations.     Tu.  Th.  3.15   2 

The  problems  and  methods  of  the  calculus  of  variations 
considered  historically.     General  theory. 

Assistant  Professor  Schwatt. 

11.  Theory  of  Functions  of  a  Real  Variable.  Omitted  in 
1909-10     3 

The  fundamental  principles  of  the  theory  of  masses. 
Enumerable  and  non-enumerable  masses.  Finite  and  trans- 
finite  powers  of  masses.  Content  of  masses.  Continuity, 
quasi-continuity,  and  discontinuity  of  functions.  The  ex- 
istence of  a  derivative.  Oscillating  functions.  Singulari- 
ties and  condensation  of  singularities  of  functions.  Inte- 
grability  of  functions. 

12.  Infinite   Series   and   Products    2 

Summation  of  series;  expansion  of  functions  into  infi- 
nite series  and  products;  double  series  and  hypergeometric 
series.     The  convergency  of  series.     Divergent   series. 

13.  Definite    Integrals    3 

Integrability  of  continuous  and  discontinuous  functions. 
Beta  and  Gamma  functions,  evaluation  of  definite  integ- 
rals, expansion  of  functions  and  summation  of  series  by 
means  of  definite  integrals.  The  functions  of  Bessel,  La- 
place and  Lame.     Applications  to  problems  in  Mechanics. 

Assistant  Professor  Hallett. 

14.  Introduction  to  Modern  Higher  Algebra.  First  Term. 
M.    W.    F.   9.15    3 

15.  The  Galois  Theory  of  Algebraic  Equations.  Second  Term. 
M.    W.    F.    9.15    3 

16.  Theory  of  Groups  oi  a  Finite  Order.     M.  W.  F.  3.15 3 

17.  Linear  Groups.     M.  W.  F.  3.15.     Omitted  in  1909-10 3 

18.  An  introduction  to  the  Lie  theory  of  continuous  groups, 
with  applications  to  differential  equations  and  to  geome- 
try.    First  Term.     M.  Tu.  Th.  2.15   3 

Assistant  Professor  Safford. 

19.  Partial  Differential  Equations.     Omitted  in   1909-10   3 
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The  derivation  of  the  most  familiar  partial  differential 
equations,  and  their  reduction  to  ordinary  differential  equa- 
tions.    Functions  defined  by  differential  equations. 

20.  Curvilinear  coordinates,  and  isogonal  transformations,  with 
applications  to  the  Theory  of  Potential.     Second  Term 3 

21.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Elasticity.     Omitted  in  1909-10. ...  2 

As  preparation,  some  knowledge  of  partial  differential 
equations  is  desirable. 

22.  Mathematical  Theory  of  Precision  of  Measurements.     First 
Term    3 

Theory  of  Probability.  The  Gaussian  and  other  laws  of 
error.  Empirical  formulae  and  interpolation.  Precision  of 
indirect  measurements  computed  from  precision  of  compon- 
ents, with  applications  to  physical  problems. 

Dr.   Glenn. 

23.  Invariants  and  Covariants.     M.  W.  F.  2.15    3 

Fundamental  processes  of  invariant  algebra.  Hermite's 
law  of  reciprocity.  Generating  functions.  The  symbolical 
method.  Elementary  irreducible  systems.  Gordan's  series. 
Gordan's  theorem.  Simultaneous  systems.  Hilbert's  theo- 
rem, and  general  theorems  on  forms.    Apolarity. 

24.  Higher  Algebraical  Equations.     Second  Term.     Omitted  in 
1909-10     .' 3 

Tschirnhausen's  transformation.  Reduction  of  quintic 
to  normal  forms.  The  polyhedral,  and  ternary  groups,  and 
equations.  Resolvents,  The  form  problems.  Theory  of 
the  quintic  and  septic  equations.  Solution  of  the  quintic 
by  elliptic  integrals. 

25.  Geometry     of     Contact     Transformations.       First     Term. 
Omitted  in   1909-10    3 

Lie's  theory  of  contact  transformations  of  the  plane. 
Differential  invariants.  Geometry  of  line  and  surface  ele- 
ments. Null  systems.  Foundations  of  Pliicker's  line  geom- 
etry.    Tetrahedral,  and  line-  and  sphere-complexes. 
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XIV.  ASTRONOMY. 

Professor  C.  L.  Doolittle,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor 

E.  Doolittle.  ^'^^^^^ 

1.  Method  of  Least  Squares,  historically  and  practically  con- 
sidered.    First  Term.     M.  Th.  10.15  2 

2.  Reduction  of  Stellar  Coordinates  to  a  Homogeneous  System. 
Investigation  of  the  constants  of  precession,  nutation  and 
aberration,  and  the  variations  of  terrestrial  latitude.  First 
Term.     Tu.  Th.  9.15    2 

3.  History  of  Astronomy.     Second  Term.     M.  S.  9.15   2 

Lectures  accompanied  by  reading  and  seminary  work. 

4.  Practical  Astronomy.     Second  Term.     M.  S.  10.15   2 

Spherical  coordinates,  parallax,  refraction,  time,  lati- 
tude, longitude,  azimuth,  occultations,  eclipses,  precession, 
nutation,  aberration,  stellar  proper  motion,  theory  of  astro- 
nomical instruments.     Observatory  practice. 

This  course  is  based  upon  Doolittle,  Practical  Astrono- 
my, and  Chauvenet,  Spherical  and  Practical  Astronomy. 
10.    Observatory  Practice.     Six  hours.     Unit  course. 

Assistant   Professor  E.  Doolittle. 

5.  Theoretical   Astronomy    (a)    3 

Integration  of  general  equations  of  motion  in  case  of  two 
bodies.  Determination  of  the  parabolic,  elliptic,  or  hyper- 
bolic elements  from  three  and  from  four  complete  obser- 
vations. Computation  of  ephemerides.  This  includes  a 
practical  determination  of  the  undisturbed  elements  of  the 
orbit  of  a  comet  or  planet.  Opp'olzer,  Traite  de  la  Deter- 
mination des  Orbites  des  Comctes  et  des  Planetes. 

6.  Theoretical  Astronomy  {h)    2 

Special  and  general  perturbations,  numerical  differentia- 
tion and  integration,  correction  of  the  elements  of  orbit 
with  application  of  the  method  of  least  squares  to  deter- 
mine the  most  probable  system.  Computation  0/  planet- 
ary tables.  Op'polzer,  Vol.  II,  Souchon,  UAstronomie 
Theorique ,  and  Tisserand,   Mecanique   Celeste. 

7.  Astronomical   Seminary.     F.  9    I 

Investigation  of  special  problems. 

8.  Secular  Perturbations.     M.  ii-i,  W.  11-12  3 
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The    general    equations    by    Jacobi's    method.      Gauss's 
method   as   developed"  by   Hill,    Halphen,    Callandreau   and 
Dr.  Louis  Arndt.     Lectures,  with  reference  to  the  original 
memoirs. 
9.    Celestial  Mechanics.     S.  10   i 

Application  of  Lagrange's  and  Hamilton's  Canonical 
Forms  and  of  Jacobi's  Equations.  Jacobi,  Vorlesungen 
Uber  Dynamik;  Tisserand,  Mccaniquc  Celeste,  and  Appell, 
Traits  de  Mecanique  Rationelle. 

Note. — The  observatory,  equipped  with  an  18-inch  equa- 
torial telescope,  and  other  instruments  of  the  latest  and 
most  approved  design,  offers  every  facility  by  which  stu- 
dents may  familiarize  themselves  with  the  practical  details 
of  astronomical  work.  For  detailed  description  see  Uni- 
versity Catalogue,  1908-09,  page  547. 


XV.  PHYSICS. 

Professor   Goodspeed,   Chairman;   Assistant   Professors 
Richards    and    Hough;    Dr.    Barker. 

Major — Theoretical  and  Experimental   Physics. 
Minor — Work    equivalent    to    six    standard    courses,    one- 
third   of  which   should  be  laboratory  work.* 

Note. — All  courses  in  Physics  are  given  in  the  Randal 
Morgan  Laboratory,  consisting  of  two  buildings  devoted 
exclusively  to   this    Science. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  for  all  routine  work,  and 
every  endeavor  is  made  to  keep  well  abreast  of  the  times 
in  special  work.  To  this  end  no  effort- is  spared  in  making 
it  possible  for  graduate  students  to  pursue  work  along  such 
special  lines  in  which  they  may  be  thought  most  competent. 

The  hours  indicated  are  tentative  only.  The  courses 
marked  as  omitted  may  be  given  if  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents applying  require  it. 


♦Three  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week  for  one  year  are  equivalent 
to  one  standard   course. 
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Professor  Goodspeed.  a^week^ 

7.  Rigid  Dynamics.     Second  Term.  M.  11,  Th.  12 2 

8.  Tliermodynamics.    One  Term.    Omitted  in  1909-10 2 

9.  Theory  of  the   Potential  Function.     First  Term.     Tu.    12, 
Th.    10    2 

14.  Dynamics  of  a  Particle.    One  Term.    M.  11,  Th.  12 2 

25.  Theoretical  and  Practical  Radiography.     Laboratory.     One 
course    3 

26.  Radiophysics.    Second  Term.    Tu.  12,  Th.  10 2 

Assistant  Professor  Richards. 

1.  Constitution  of  Matter.    First  Term.    M.  W.  F.  9 3 

2.  Radiation.     Electromagnetic  Theory  of  Light  3 

4.    Electricity  and  Magnetism.     Omitted  in.  1909-10   3 

10.  Theory  of  Sound.     One  Term.     Omitted  in  1909-10  2 

11.  Application    of    Harmonic    Series    to    Physical    Problems. 
M.  W.  F.  10.     Omitted  in  1909-10 3 

15.  Geometrical  Optics.     One  Term  2 

16.  Optical     Interference     Methods     and     their     Applications. 
One  Term    2 

18.  Introduction  to  Mathematical   Physics.     One  Term   2 

Professor  Goodspeed  and  Assistant  Professor  Richards. 

3.  Practical  Spectroscopy,  Laboratory.    W.  2-5.     One  course..  3 
6.    Absolute  Physical  Measurements.     Laboratory.     Tu.  Th.  F. 

2-5.    One  to  three  courses  3  to  9 

12.  Seminary.      Discussion    of    special    subjects,    and    journal 
analysis.     W.  5   i 

Assistant  Professor  Hough. 

21.  Theory  of  Alternating  Currents.     First  Term.    Tu.  Th.  5.  .  2 

22.  Theory  of  Alternating  Currents.     Advanced  Course.     Sec- 
ond Term.    Tu.  Th.  5 2 

23.  Alternating  Current  Measurements.     Laboratory.     S.  9-1...  4 

27.  Theory  of  Electricity  and  Magnetism 2 

28.  Theory   of  High   Tension,   High   Frequency   Currents.     M. 
W.  5.    One  Term 2 

Dr.  Barker. 

29.  Thermoelectricity.     One  Term.     Tu.  2.  Th.  3  2 

30.  Hydrodynamics.     One  Term.     Tu.  2,  Th.  3  2 
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XVI.  CHEMISTRY. 

Professor    Edgar    F.    Smith,    Chairman;    Assistant    Pro- 
fessors Shinn  and  Taggart;  Dr.  McCutcheon 
and  Dr.  Hildebrand. 
Majors — Inorganic        Chemistry;        Organic        Chemistry; 

Electro-chemistry. 
Minors — i.  Courses    i    and    8,    with    laboratory    work,    six 
hours. 
2.  Courses    3    and    5,    with    laboratory    work,    six 
hours. 

Professor  Edgar  F.  Smith.  a  week^ 

1.  Advanced  Inorganic  Chemistry.    Tu.  11. 15,  F.  12.15 2 

This  course  assumes  that  the  student  has  made  himself 
familiar  with  the  elements  of  the  subject  by  study  of 
standard  text-books  relating  thereto  and  with  this  as  basis 
the  course  develops  the  elements  according  to  their 
arrangement  in  the  periodic  system.  It  aims  to  make  as 
complete  a  comparative  study  of  them  and  their  derivatives 
as  is  possible.  Methods  of  preparation  are  fully  discussed 
and  the  consideration  of  constitution  comprises  a  very 
important  chapter  in  the  presentation.  Careful  attention 
is  paid  to  the  physical  constants  and  methods  for  determin- 
ing the  same.  The  practical  work  in  conjunction  with  these 
lectures  consists  in  the  preparation  of  a  rather  extended 
series  of  typical  compounds  which  involve  a  study  of 
method,   behaviors   and  purity. 

2.  Electro-chemistry.    Th.  10.15  i 

The  gradual  historical  development  of  this  domain  of 
chemistry  is  traced.  The  practical  discoveries  in  the  earli- 
est years  are  fully  noted.  The  several  theories  receive 
ample  consideration  and  then  follow  the  applications  of  the 
current  to  analysis,  to  organic  chemistry,  to  applied  inor- 
ganic chemistry  and  to  the  preparation  of  substances  at 
high  temperatures.  The  salient  points  developed  in  these 
lectures  are  demonstrated  by  a  series  of  problems  in  the 
electro-chemical  laboratory,  which  is  fully  and  admirably 
appointed  and  equipped  for  this  special  purpose. 
3a.    Mineral  Analysis.     First  Term.     M.  12.15   i 

This  course  embodies  a  personal  experience  of  years  in  the 
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complete  analysis  of  a  definite  nnmber  of  minerals  repre- 
senting the  families  of  sulphides,  sulpho-salts,  oxides  of 
various  kinds,  carbonates,  silicates  with  the  many  and  vari- 
ous constituents  which  have  been  observed  in  them,  tung- 
states,  molybdates,  columbates,  tantalates,  the  rare  earths, 
tellurides,  selenides,  etc.,  supplemented  with  actual  labora- 
tory instruction  in  the  same. 
3b.    Determination    of    Atomic    Weights.      Second    Term.      W. 

10.15.    Omitted  in  1909-10 i 

The  importance  of  practical  study  of  these  constants  is 
dwelt  upon.  The  steps  pursued  through  more  than  a  cen- 
tury of  effort  in  this  direction  are  traced.  The  methods  of 
attacking  the  many  problems  in  this  particular  domain  of 
the  chemical  world  are  exhaustively  studied.  The  results 
of  masters  in  this  field  are  made  special  subjects  of  thought 
and  discussion.  Since,  in  this  laboratory,  studies  have  been 
conducted  upon  the  atomic  weights  of  antimony,  arsenic, 
cadmium,  mercury,  molybdenum,  columbium,  nitrogen,  pal- 
ladium, selenium,  silver,  tungsten,  etc.,  there  is  excellent 
opportunity  for  practical  work  in  this  highly  important  field 
of  research. 

4.  Seminar.     Tu.   12.15    i 

10.    History  of  Chemistry  in  America.     Second  Term.    M.  12.15.  i 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  place  before  students 
what  Americans  have  done  in  chemistry.  The  coming  of 
Joseph  Priestley  to  America  (1794)  seems  to  have  developed 
and  stimulated  a  deeper  interest  in  the  science,  and  as  the 
course  of  its  growth  in  certain  centers  is  followed,  unmis- 
takable evidences  of  noteworthy  investigations  are  found 
which  should  be  the  property  of  every  student  of  the  sci- 
ence in  this  country.  Such  study  also  reveals  that  the  ear- 
lier chemists  of  the  country  contributed  very  materially  to 
the  theoretical  questions  of  the  day  as  well  as  to  the  utili- 
tarian expansion  and  application  of  the  fundamentals  of 
chemical  science. 

Assistant  Professor  Shinn. 

5.  Industrial  Chemistry.    Th.  11. 15  i 

This  course  is  intended  to  render  the  student  somewhat 
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familiar  with  chemistry  as  appHed  to  industrial  problems. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures,  one  hour  a  week  for  two 
years,  upon  type  industries,  discussing  methods  of  prepara- 
tion and  purification  of  the  more  important  substances. 
The  lectures  are  supplemented  by  numerous  excursions  to 
manufacturing  establishments  when  the  actual  working  out 
of  these  processes  may  be  seen. 

The  manufacturers  in  and  around  Philadelphia  are  par- 
ticularly cordial  in  receiving  the  classes  into  their  works, 
thus  affording  unusual  advantage  to  students  along  this 
line. 

Assistant  Professor  Taggart.  a^^ek^ 

7.  Organic  Chemistry.     M.   10.15,  F.  9.15   2 

An  advanced  course  intended  for  those  who  have  com- 
pleted the  general  course.  It  consists  of  systematic  lec- 
tures extending  through  two  years,  and  pays  special  atten- 
tion to  the  historical  development,  recent  theories,  and 
important  applications  of  the  compounds  of  carbon.  A 
reading  knowledge  of  German  is  required,  since  frequent 
reference  is  made  to  the  original  literature. 

Laboratory  work  in  the  synthesis  and  analysis  of  the 
more  difficultly  prepared  compounds  is  required. 

Excellent  facilities  are  offered  for  original  investigations. 

Dr.    HiLDEBRAND. 

6.    Analytical  Chemistry.     W.  11. 15  i 

Lectures,  one  hour  a  week,  describing  approved  gravi- 
metric methods  of  analysis  of  the  metals  and  acids,  together 
with  the  more  important  separations. 

8.  Physical  Chemistry.     M.  9.15  I 

The  lectures,  one  hour  a  week,  deal  with  the  application 
of  physical  methods  of  thought  and  measurement  to  chem- 
istry, showing  the  relation  between  physical  properties  and 
chemical  nature,  the  factors  governing  chemical  changes, 
and  the  relations  between  chemical  and  other  forms  of 
energy,  especial  attention  being  given  to  theoretical  electro- 
chemistry. The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  student  with  all 
the  possible  means  of  attacking  his  chemical  problems. 

Laboratory  work  includes  practice  with  the  polarimeter, 
refractometer,    spectroscope,    molecular    weight    determina- 
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tion,  measurement  of  reaction  velocity,  equilibria,  conduc- 
tivity, electromotive  force,  etc.  A  short  original  research 
may  sometimes  be  added. 

Dr.   McCUTCHEON.                                         a^^g^^^ 
History  and  Theories  of  Chemistry.     W.  9.15   i 

This  course  of  lectures  aims  to  give  a  resume  of  the 
development  of  chemistry  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
present  day. 

The  theories  of  the  ancients,  the  Arabians  and  alchemists 
are  first  discussed.  The  views  of  Stahl  and  his  school  and 
the  work  of'  Lavoisier  are  then  considered  and  a  brief 
biography  is  given  of  all  the  more  important  workers  in  the 
chemical  field. 

The  second  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  the  progress 
of  theoretical  chemistry  during  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
atomic  and  molecular  hypotheses,  the  development  of  ideas  . 
regarding  the  behaviors  of  substances  in  solution  as  well 
as  affinity,  valency,  equilibrium  and  the  systematic  arrange- 
ment of  the  elements  are  described  in  some  detail,  while  the 
more  modern  tendencies  of  chemical  thought  are  outlined. 

The  above  schedule  comprises  mainly  lecture  courses. 
Much  practical  work  is  given  in  connection  with  all  but 
Courses  4  and  9.  This  is  carried  on  in  the  John  Har- 
rison Laboratory  of  Chemistry,  which  is  thoroughly 
equipped  for  graduate  study.  After  the  student  has 
received  that  training  in  the  several  departments  of  Chem- 
istry which  will  give  him  a  broad  outlook  in  the  science, 
and  has  displayed  evidence  of  ability  to  follow  research 
under  guidance,  he  may  be  permitted  to  undertake  inves- 
tigation in  his  major  subject  (or  in  a  minor  topic  if  approved 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Group  Committee).  Special  re- 
search rooms  are  set  apart  for  advanced  students.  They 
have  also  for  use  all  modern  apparatus  necessary  for  the 
application  of  physico-chemical  methods,  for  gas  analysis, 
and  for  spectroscopy.  The  opportunities  offered  for  thorough 
drill  in  practical  electro-cliemistry  are  had  in  laboratories 
especially  arranged  for  this  branch  of  chemical  science.  The 
rarer  elements  receive  more  than  ordinary  attention. 
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XVII.  GEOLOGY  AND  MINERALOGY. 

Professor  A.  P.  Brown,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professor 
Ehrenfeld;  Dr.  Travis. 
Majors — Geology;  Mineralogy. 

A.    GEOLOGY. 

Professor  A.  P.  Brown. 

1.  Historical  Geology.  Lectures  upon  the  earth's  history  and 
development  as  recorded  in  the  rocks ;  including  the  classifi- 
cation, characteristics  and  distribution  of  the  various  geo- 
logical formations,  particularly  those  of  America  and  Eu- 
rope ;  the  changes  and  distribution  of  land  and  sea  during 
successive  geological  times,  and  the  development  of  surface 
topography,  with  a  histoj-y  of  the  progress  of  animal  and 
plant  life  upon  the  earth.  The  laboratory  work  consists  of 
the  study  of  maps  and  specimens  in  the  Historical  Geo- 
logical collection  illustrative  of  the  lectures.  One  hour 
lecture,  four  hours  laboratory.    W.  9.15.    Three  courses. 

Dr.  Travis. 

2.  Petrography.  Lectures  upon  the  optical  characteristics  of 
the  rock-forming  minerals,  the  classification  of  rocks  and 
their  petrographic  characters  as  exhibited  in  rock  sections ; 
with  laboratory  practice  in  the  preparation  and  study  of 
thin  sections  of  rocks.  One  hour  lecture,  four  hours 
laboratory.    Th.  9.15.    Three  courses. 

Assistant  Professor  Ehrenfeld. 

3.  Physical  Geology  and  Physiography.  Lectures,  laboratory 
experiments  and  field  work  in  dynamic  and  physiographic 
geology.  Two  hours  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory.  Tu. 
Th.  II.  15.    Three  courses. 

Professor  A.  P.  Brown. 

4.  Chemical  Geology.  Lectures  upon  the  chemical  meta- 
morphic  changes  that  take  place  in  rocks,  with  laboratory 
experiments  and  petrographic  study  of  metamorphosed 
rocks.  One  hour  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory.  One 
Term.    W.  12.15.    Two  courses. 
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5.  Paleontology  of  the  Invertebrata.  Study  of  representative 
types  of  fossils  of  the  different  groups  of  invertebrates  in 
the  zoological  collection  of  fossils.  Laboratory,  five  hours. 
Two  and  a  half  courses. 

B.    MINERALOGY. 
Dr.  Travis. 

1.  Mathematical  and  Physical  Crystallography.  Lectures  upon 
the  morphological  and  physical  characters  of  crystals  and 
upon  the  use  of  instruments  for  their  determination  with 
laboratory  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  for  measure- 
ments of  crystals  and  determination  of  their  physical  con- 
stants. Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory.  M.  Tu. 
2.15.    Four  courses. 

4.  Determination  of  Minerals  by  Physical  and  Pyrognostic 
Properties.  Laboratory  practice  in  determination  of  min- 
eral species  by  the  use  of  physical  properties  and  with  the 
aid  of  blow-pipe  and  chemical  tests.  Four  hours  labora- 
tory.   Th.  10.15-1.15,  2.15-3. 15.    Two  courses. 

Assistant  Professor  Ehrenfeld. 
3.    Chemical    and    Synthetic    Mineralogy.      Lectures    upon    the 
artificial  production  of  minerals  and  laboratory  experiments 
in  mineral  synthesis.    One  hour  lecture,  three  hours  labora- 
tory.   One  Term.     M.  12.15.    Three  courses. 

Professor  A.  P.  Brown. 

2.  Systematic  Mineralogy.  Lectures  upon  the  classification  of 
minerals  with  descriptions  of  the  characters  of  the  different 
species  and  laboratory  study  of  specimens  in  the  mineral- 
ogical  museum.  Two  hours  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory. 
Tu.  Th.  10.15.    Three  courses. 

The  laboratory  hours  are  the  minimum  required  for 
minor  work.  Students  taking  Geology  or  Mineralogy  as  a 
major  spend  more  time  in  laboratory  work  than  noted 
above. 

All  students  in  Mineralogy  and  Geology  are  expected  to 
participate  in  the  occasional  field  excursions,  in  addition  to 
such  field  work  as  may  be  assigned  to  students  taking 
major  work  in  this  group. 
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In  the  laboratory  courses,  the  study  from  specimens  is 
carried  on  in  the  mineralogical  and  geological  museums. 
Other  practical  work  is  done  in  the  mineralogical  labora- 
tory, which  is  supplied  with  instruments  and  appliances 
for  advanced  work  in  the  subjects  embraced  in  this  group. 
Power  machines  are  provided  for  slicing  and  grinding 
minerals  and  rocks ;  the  chemical  laboratory  is  equipped 
for  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  examination  of  min- 
erals; the  goniometer  room  is  provided  with  apparatus  for 
work  in  mathematical  and  physical  crystallography;  the 
dark-room  is  arranged  for  photographic  work,  including 
photomicrography.  In  the  Library  will  be  found  the  works 
and  journals  on  Geology  and  Mineralogy  most  frequently 
consulted  by  the  student;  while,  in  addition,  the  Museum 
is  supplied  with  those  works  of  reference  necessary  for  the 
courses  in  practical  Paleontology  and  Mineralogy. 


XVIII.  BOTANY  AND  ZOOLOGY. 

Professor  T.   H.   Montgomery,  Jr.,   Chairman;   Professors 
Macfarlane    and    Donaldson;    Assistant    Profes- 
sors   Harshberger,    Moore    and    Calvert; 
Dr.  Krautter,  Dr.  Lillie,  Dr.  Jacobs. 

Majors — Botany:     Morphology     and     Physiology;     Taxon- 
omy and  Distribution. 
Zoology:    Morphology  and  Pliysiolog}^ 

A.    BOTANY. 

Professor  Macfarlane. 
7S.    Plant  Irritability.     One  hour  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory 
work.     F.  2.15-5.     Two  courses. 

Advanced  work  on  the  phenomena  of  irritability  and 
irrito-contractility  of  plants,  their  reactions  to  changed 
environmental  surroundings,  and  their  distributional  relation 
to  irritable  activity. 
74.  Comparative  Taxonomy  of  Angiosperms.  One  hour  lec- 
ture, two  hours  laboratory  work.    W.  2.15-5.    Two  courses.* 

♦Additional  hours  will  be  arranged  to  meet  the  convenience  of  instruct- 
ors  and   students. 
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79.  Comparative  Morphology  of  the  Angiospcrmia.  Two  hours 
lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  and  seminary  work.  W.  F. 
2.15-5.     Four  courses.     Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Assistant  Professor  Harsiiberger. 

yj.  Comparative  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Myxomy- 
cetes  and  Fungi.  One  hour  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory. 
and  seminary  work.    Two  courses.    Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Study  of  the  structure  and  development  of  the  fungi, 
including  culture  methods  with  study  of  the  diagnostic 
characters  of  the  principal  families. 

'j^.  Comparative  Morphology  and  Taxonomy  of  the  Algae, 
Hepaticae  and  Musci.  One  hour  lecture,  two  hours  labora- 
tory work.    Th.  2.15-5.    Two  courses. 

This  course  will  consider  the  principal  groups  of  fresh- 
water and  marine  algae,  scale  mosses  and  true  mosses  with 
especial  reference  to  their  microscopic  structure,  evolution 
and  relationship. 

81.  Comparative  Plant  Distribution  and  Ecology.  One  hour  lec- 
ture, two  hours  laboratory  work,  Tu.  2.15-5.  Two  courses. 
The  course  will  include  a  study  of  plant  formations, 
plant  associations,  and  the  philosophy  of  plant  distribution. 
It  will  involve  use  of  alcoholic  specimens,  material  afforded 
by  the  herbarium,  greenhouses,  and  garden,  and  plant 
formations  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 

88.  Comparative  Study  of  Food  Plants  and  their  Products.  One 
hour  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory  work.  Two  courses. 
Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Dr.  Krautter. 

75.  Plant  Nutrition.  One  hour  lecture,  two  hours  labora- 
tory work.     M.  2.15-5.     Two  courses. 

■jd.  Comparative  Morphology  of  the  Pteridophyta  and  Gym- 
nospermia.  Two  hours  lecture,  four  hours  laboratory  and 
seminary  work.     W.  10.15-1.     Four  courses. 

80.  Study  of  Trees.  One  hour  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory 
work.     Two  courses.     Omitted  in   1909-10. 

87.  Comparative  Study  of  Plant  Cell  Contents.  One  hour  lec- 
ture, two  hours  laboratory  work.  Two  courses.  Omitted 
in  1909-10. 
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Graduate  Botanical  Club. 

The  instructors   and  advanced   students   in   Botany  meet 
*    on  alternate  Monday  evenings,   from  7  to  9.30,  to  present 
original  communications,  review  recent  papers,  and  discuss 
the  general  principles  of  plant  evolution. 

Note. — ^Students  taking  a  major  in  Botany  will  be  re- 
quired, before  presenting  themselves  for  the  Doctor's 
degree,  to  study  for  not  less  than  ten  consecutive  months 
in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  University  or  of  some  other 
institution  possessing  equal  facilities  for  practical  work  in 
Botany. 

The  Botanical  Department  is  well  equipped  with  speci- 
mens, models,  charts,  microscopes,  microtomes  and  other 
instruments  of  precision.  The  photographic  and  developing 
rooms  are  furnished  with  photo-micrographic,  enlarging  and 
reducing  apparatus.  A  large  collection  of  alcoholic  speci- 
mens is  constantly  being  added  to.  The  herbarium  includes 
collections  made  by  I.  Burk,  Leidy,  Rothrock,  Gray,  Aubrey- 
Smith,  Ellis,  Lindheimer,  Brinton,  the  algal  collection  of 
Wolle,  the  moss  collection  of  Josephine  Lowe  and  those  of 
other  well-known  botanists.  A  varied  series  of  museum  prepa- 
rations and  dissections  preserved  in  alcohol  has  been  col- 
lected and  is  constantly  being  enlarged.  The  departmental 
library  contains  most  of  the  memoirs,  journals  and  text- 
books bearing  on  the  subject. 

The  ground  surrounding  Biological  Hall  covers  nearly 
five  acres  and  has  been  laid  out  as  a  botanic  garden.  It 
contains  about  three  thousand  species  of  native  and  exotic 
plants.  Twelve  greenhouses  and  an  experimental  plant 
house  surround,  and  are  in  direct  communication  with,  the 
Hall.  The  plant  houses  contain  an  exceptionally  rich 
and  representative  collection  of  species  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  while  the  experimental  plant  house  has  been  ex- 
tensively utilized  during  the  past  fourteen  years  for  physio- 
logical and  morphological  studies  by  workers  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

B.    ZOOLOGY. 

Assistant  Professor  Moore. 

687.    Recent   and   Fossil   Vertebrata.     Two   hours   lecture,   two 

hours  laboratory  or  seminary  work.     Tuesdays,  at  9,  other 

hours  to  be  arranged.    Three  courses.    Omitted  in  1909-10. 


«««"' « "^^ 
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The  anatomical  features,  geological  and  geograph 
distribution,  and  phylogenetic  relations  OT"'mc  more 
important  families  of  the  vertebrates  are  dij 
system  of  classification  is  generally  followed,  but  other  sys- 
tems are  treated  historically  and  critically.  The  course  is 
illustrated  by  rich  osteological  collections,  dissections,  and 
published  monographs  and  memoirs.  The  paleontological 
collections  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  are  also 
utilized. 
688.  Comparative  Embryology  of  the  Vertebrata.  One  hour 
lecture,  five  hours  laboratory  or  seminary  work.  Four 
courses. 

An  advanced  course  on  the  development  of  the  different 
classes  of  the  Chordata. 

Professor  Montgomery. 
689a.  Comparative    Anatomy    and    Embryology    of    the    Inverte- 
brata.     One  hour   lecture,   five  hours   laboratory  or   semi- 
nary work.    Four  courses.     Omitted  in  1909-10. 

An  advanced  course  on  the  structure,  development  and 
phylogenetic  relationship  of  various  groups  of  the  inverte- 
brates. 

690.  Cytology.      One    hour    lecture,    five    hours    laboratory    or 
seminary  work.    Th.  9-12,  2-5.     Four  courses. 

An  advanced  course  on  the  structures  and  functions 
of  animal  cells,  with  especial  reference  to  the  phenomena 
of  inheritance  and  development. 

Assistant  Professor  Calvert. 

691.  Entomology.     One  hour  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory  or 
seminary  work.    W.  2-5,  or  by  agreement.    Two  courses. 

The  anatomy,  physiology,  development  and  classification 
of  insects. 

Dr.  Lillie. 
685.    General  Physiology.     Two  hours  lecture,  four  honrs  labo- 
ratory work.    Tu.  Th.  2-5.    Three  courses. 
695.    The    Dynamics    of    Living    Matter.      Two    hours    lecture. 
W.  F.  3.    Two  courses.    Omitted  in  1909-10. 

The  physico-chemical  constitution  of  living  matter;  the 
colloidal  state  and  its  relation  to  fundamental  physiological 
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processes ;  enzyme  action,  nutrition,  respiration  and  growth ; 
production  and  transformation  of  energy  and  living  matter; 
relation,  of  electrolytes  to  various  vital  processes;  general 
effects  of  external  agencies  (heat,  light,  electricity,  etc.) 
on  living  matter;  and  developmental  processes;  activities 
and  reactions  of  the  organism  considered  as  a  whole  (trop- 
isms,  instincts,  etc.). 

692.  Animal    Behavior.     Two    hours    lecture.     Two    courses. 
Omitted  in  1909-10. 

Comparative  psychology  of  animals,  beginning  with  a 
study  of  the  movements  and  reactions  of  the  lowest  organ- 
isms and  proceeding  upward.  An  attempt  is  made  to  trace 
the  development  of  instinct,  intelligence,  and  other  mental 
characteristics,  so  far  as  is  possible  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  and  to  point  out  the  special  fields  where  further 
investigation  is  needed. 

Dr.  Jacobs. 

693.  The  Protozoa.     One  hour  lecture,  two  hours  laboratory  or 
seminary  work.     Tu.  9-12.     Two  courses. 

In  this  course  the  structure,  development,  and  physiol- 
ogy of  the  unicellular  organisms  are  treated  in  their  bear- 
ing on  the  numerous  problems  of  general  interest,  theoreti- 
cal and  practical,  of  which  this  group  forms  the  center. 

Professor  Donaldson. 
696.    Comparative   Neurology;     research   work   only.      Subject: 
The  Growth  of  the  Nervous  System. 

This  work  will  be  pursued  in  the  Wistar  Institute  of 
Anatomy  and  Biology  by  special  arrangement  with  the 
Director  of  the  Institute. 

Professor  Montgomery;  Assistant  Professors  Moore  and 

Calvert;  Dr.  Lillie. 
Zoological  Seminary.    F.  4. 

An  organization  of  the  instructors  and  advanced  stu- 
dents for  the  presentation  of  original  papers,  the  discussion 
of  assigned  topics,  and  reports  upon  current  biological 
literature. 


courses  of  instruction.  io3 

Facilities  for  the  Study  of  Botany  and  Zoology. 

The  Botanical  and  Zoological  Laboratories  of  the  University 
occupy  the  whole  of  Biological  Hall.  In  addition  to  the  nnder- 
graduate  class-rooms,  there  are  two  laboratories,  set  apart  for 
graduate  work  in  zoology  exclusively.  These  are  fitted  up  with 
modern  apparatus  and  microscopes.  The  facilities  in  connection  with 
a  dark  room  include  not  only  the  usual  photographic  and  micro- 
photographic  outfits,  but  also  a  Zeiss  ultra-violet  apparatus. 

Special  features  of  the  zoological  material  contained  in  Biological 
Hall  are  the  Leidy,  Cope  and  Hyrtl  collections.  The  Leidy  collec- 
tion of  parasites  comprises  a  large  number  of  the  specimens  studied 
and  described  by  the  late  Professor  Leidy  in  numerous  papers,  and 
revised,  since  his  death,  by  Dr.  C.  W.  Stiles;  it  is  particularly  rich 
in  flat-worms  and  nematodes.  The  Cope  .osteological  collection 
includes  miscellaneous  lots  of  vertebrate  skeletons,  especially  of 
American  reptiles  and  mammals;  much  of  it  formed  the  basis  of 
various  papers  by  the  late  Professor  Cope,  but  parts  of  it  are  still 
unprepared  for  study. 

The  Hyrtl  collection  of  fish  skeletons  is  widely  known  as  having 
served  Hyrtl  (of  Vienna)  in  the  preparation  of  numerous  ana- 
tomical memoirs  and  Cope  in  outlining  a  classification  of  fishes. 
It  consists  of  nearly  800  beautifully  prepared  skeletons  represent- 
ing a  great  variety  of  types,  and  is  frequently  consulted  by  visiting 
ichthyologists. 

The  working  zoological  library,  located  in  Biological  Hall, 
comprises  about  5,000  volumes,  including  the  principal  monographs 
and  works  of  reference  on  various  groups  of  animals,  and  the 
chief  zoological  journals  in  English,  German  and  French.  The 
libraries  of  the  former  professors,  Leidy,  Cope  and  Ryder,  are  here 
and  are  particularly  strong  in  the  specialties  of  those  masters: 
vertebrate  morphology  and  paleontology  and  helminthology.  Many 
additional  zoological  books  and  periodicals  are  deposited  in  the  main 
library  building. 

Connected  with  Biological  Hall  by  greenhouses  is  the  Vivarium 
for  the  preservation  and  study  of  living  animals.  It  contains  fresh- 
and  salt-water  aquaria  and  rooms  suitable  for  keeping  terrestrial 
invertebrates,  amphibia,  reptiles,  birds  and  small  mammals.  Much  of 
the  material  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  doctors'  theses  of 
recent  years  has  been  kept  in  this  Vivarium. 

Other  facilities  for  work  in  Philadelphia,  open  to  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  University,  without  cost,  upon  recommendation  from  the 
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faculty,  are  those  of  the  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology, 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Zoological  Gardens,  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Society,  and  the  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science. 

The  Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  and  Biology,  only  three  squares 
distant  from  Biological  Hall,  is  devoted  solely  to  original  research, 
at  the  present  time  chiefly  in  Neurology,  Comparative  Anatomy  and 
Embryology  of  Vertebrates.  It  acts,  as  publisher  for  the  following 
national  journals:  Journal  of  Morphology,  American  Journal  of 
Anatomy,  Anatomical  Record,  Journal  of  Comparative  Neurology 
and  Psychology,  and  Journal  of  Experimental  Zoology.  Its  collec- 
tions and  library  are  open  to  all  properly  qualified  investigators. 

The  Academy  ,of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  at  Nineteenth 
and  Race  Streets,  has  one  of  the  most  extensive  zoological,  botanical 
and  geological  libraries  in  America,  comprising  practically  all  the 
periodical  publications  of  the  world  on  these  subjects,  as  well  as 
monographs  and  separate  works.  It  renders  it  possible  for  the 
zoological  student  to  consult  everything  that  has  been  published  in 
his  chosen  field  of  research.  The  zoological  collections  of  the  Acad- 
emy are  of  especial  richness  in  the  groups  of  mollusks,  birds, 
insects,  fishes  and  annelids,  and  in  paleontology.  The  well-known 
publications  of  the  Academy  (Proceedings  and  Journal)  comprise 
a  long  series  of  volumes  from  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth 
century  to  the  present  day. 

The  Zoological  Gardens,  in  West  Fairmount  Park,  offer  excellent 
facilities  for  the  investigation  of  living  animals  and  for  obtaining 
anatomical  material. 

The  library  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Fifth  Street 
below  Chestnut  Street,  contains  many  zoological  books  and  journals 
as  well  as  those  pertaining  to  other  sciences  which  may  be  of  col- 
lateral importance  to  the  zoologist.  The  Proceedings  and  Transac- 
tions of  the  Society  have  been  continuously  issued  since  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Wagner  Free  Institute  of  Science,  Seventeenth  Street  and 
Montgomery  Avenue,  possesses  a  collection  chiefly  important  for 
its  invertebrate  fossils,  and  a  scientific  library,  including  a  complete 
set  of  United  States  Government  publications. 

THE  LIBRARY. 

The  total  number  of  volumes  in  the  University  Library  is  at 
present  272,248,  of  which  number  233,330  belong  to  the  main  Library 
and  38,918  to  the  Biddle  Law  Library. 
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The  Library  receives  in  exchange  for  its  own  publications  the 
dissertations  published  at  all  of  the  leading  American,  German, 
French,  Belgian  and  Dutch  Universities,  as  well  as  the  serials  and 
other  publications  of  many  of  the  Learned  Societies  of  the  United 
States,  England,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland  and 
Italy. 

A  feature  of  special  interest  to  the  members  of  the  Graduate 
School  is  the  large  number  of  periodicals  of  a  technical  character 
in  all  departments  of  research  to  which  the  Library  subscribes,  and 
of  most  of  which  it  has  complete  files.  There  are  received  regularly 
by  the  main  Library  1,498  periodicals. 

Among  the  collections  of  the  University  Library,  to  which  special 
attention  may  be  called,  and  to  which  additions  are  constantly  being 
made,  are:  the  Allen  Library — Classical  Philology;  the  Bechstein 
Library — Germanic  Philology;  the  Francis  C.  Macauley  Library,  on 
Dante,  Petrarch  and  Tasso;  the  Brinton  Library — American  Lan- 
guages, Ethnology ;  the  Lamborn  Library — Ethnology  and  Travels  ; 
the  Gary  Library  with  its  unique  collection  of  about  3,000  rare  pam- 
phlets on  finance.  The  Library  also  has  a  collection  derived  from 
various  sources  of  about  8,000  volumes  on  the  Old  Testament, 
Hebrew  Philology,  Rabbinical  Literature,  Arabic,  Assyrian  and  other 
Semitic  Languages.  In  Romance  Philology  and  history  there  are 
collections  of  about  6,000  volumes  to  which  additions  are  made 
yearly. 

The  collections  in  English  Literature  and  Philology,  for  which, 
apart  from  regular  appropriations  and  special  gifts,  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Fund  and  portions  of  the  Norris  and  Wagner  Funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Library  have  been  used,  are  now  very  extensive 
in  the  various  subdivisions.  For  many  years  the  Library  has  made 
a  special  feature  of  collecting  the  early  editions  of  dramas  of  the 
Elizabethan  period  to  be  used  as  material  for  the  preparation  of 
theses  in  the  English  Department. 

For  the  study  of  European  History  the  Library  possesses  most  of 
the  important  serial  publications  of  original  historical  documents  pub- 
lished in  England,  France  and  Germany.  For  American  History  ex- 
tensive collections  of  United  States,  state  and  municipal  documents 
are  available.  The  Library  also  receives  regularly  state  and  munic- 
ipal reports  as  well  as  Annual  Reports  of  railroads  and  other  corpo- 
rations. On  the  History  of  Fine  Arts,  the  Library  contains  several 
hundred  volumes,  including  many  valuable  illustrated  monographs. 
The  collection  of  photographs  is  very  complete,  numbering  about 
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6,000.  In  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  attention  has  lately  been 
paid  to  securing  complete  files  of  serials  and  periodical  publications 
and  reports  of  observatories. 

For  the  graduate  students  in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany  and 
Zoology,  special  departmental  libraries  have  been  placed  in  the 
laboratories  devoted  to  these  subjects;  and  the  current  numbers  of 
technical  periodicals  are,  immediately  upon  receipt,  distributed  to  the 
departmental  libraries  to  which  they  belong. 
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GRADUATE  DEPARTMENT  FOR  WOMEN. 


board  of  managers. 
Charles  C.  Harrison,  LL.  D., 
Provost  and  ex-officio  President. 
Edgar  F.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,     William  A.  Lamberton,  A.  M., 

LL.  D.  LiTT.  D. 

Clarence    G.    Child,   Ph.  D.,     Simon  S.  Patten,  Ph.D.,  LL.  D. 

L.  H.  D.  Lightner  Witmer,  Ph.  D., 

Edwin  S.  Crawley,  Ph.  D.  Herman   V.  Ames,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D. 


The  Graduate  Department  for  Women  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  a  Board  of  Managers  appointed  by  the  Corporation.  As  an 
integral  part  of  the  Graduate  School,  the  courses  of  instruction 
are  given  by  the  same  instructors,  and  lead  to  the  same  degrees. 
A  statement  of  these  courses  will  be  found  in  the  pages  immediately 
preceding. 

FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 
For  Fellowships  and  Scholarships  open  to  women,  see  p.  28. 
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FEI.I.OWS  AND  SCHOLARS,  1908-09. 

ON  THE  GEORGE  LEIB  HARRISON  FOUNDATION. 

Fellowships  for  Research. 

'  In  Anthropology: 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Edward  Sapir,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,        3265  Woodland  Ave. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  (Columbia  College,  1904;  Columbia  University,  1905,  1908). 
University  Scholar  in  Linguistics,  Columbia  University,  1905-1906,  University 
Fellow  in  Linguistics  and  Anthropology.  Research  Assistant.in  Anthropology, 
University  of  California,  1907-1908. 

In  Classics: 
George  Depue  Hadzsits,  Detroit,  Mich.,  3423  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  (Michigan,  1895,  1896,  1902).  Teacher  in  Detroit  Central 
High  School,  1896-1898.  Assistant  in  Latin,  Michigan,  1898-1899.  Student, 
American  School  in  Rome,  1900-1901;  Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  Cincinnati,  1903-1905;  Wisconsin,  1905-1906.  Harrison  Fellow 
for  Research  in  Latin,  1 906-1 908. 

Clark  Diven  Lamberton,  Carlisle,  4005  Chestnut  St. 

A.  B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.  (Dickinson,  1902;  Princeton,  1905,  1908).  Student, 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1 903-1 906.  Fellow  in  Christian  Archaeology 
in  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome,  Italy,  1906-1908. 

In  Germanics: 
Amandus  Johnson,  Chisago  City,  Minn.,  3929  Baltimore  Ave. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  (Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  1904;  Colorado,  1905;  Penn- 
sylvania, 1908).  Assistant  in  German,  Colorado  University,  1 904-1 905. 
Harrison  Fellow  in  Germanics,  1906-1908. 

In  History: 
Hubert  Hilary  Suffren  Aimes,  West  Haven,  Conn.,  4063  Sansom  St. 

Ph.  B.,  Ph.  D.  (Yale,  1897,  1905).  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science, 
Ursinus  College,  1905-1906.  Tutor  in  History,  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  1906-1907.     Harrison  Fellow  for  Research  in  History,  1907-1908. 

Fellowships. 
In  Chemistry: 
William  Henry  Chapin,  Amherst,  Ohio,  3726  Sansom  St. 

A.  B.  (Oberlin,  1904).  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Oberlin  College,  1904-1906. 
Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Oberlin,  1906-1907.  Harrison  Scholar  in  Chemistry, 
1907-1908.     Chemistry;  second  year. 

Ben  Leon  Glascock,  Austin,  Texas,  207  S.  37th  St. 

B.  S.,  M.  S.  (University  of  Texas,  1904,  1907).  Tutor  in  Chemistry,  University 
of  Texas,  1905-1907,  Harrison  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  1907-1908.  Chemistry; 
second  year. 
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In  Classics: 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Wesley  Lynn  Hemphill,  River  ton,  N.  J. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1904,  1905).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Classics,  1904- 
1905.  Student,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1905-1908.  Greek,  Latin, 
Arabic ;  second  year. 

Robert  MacDonald  Kirkland,  Harpursville,  N.  Y.,  Dorm.  441  Hopkinson. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Chicago,  1899;  Pennsylvania,  1908).  _  Harrison  Scholar  in  Classi- 
cal Languages,  1907-1908.     Latin,  Greek,  Classical  Philology;  third  year. 

In  Economics: 
Edmund  Rutan  Lupton,  Mattituck,  N.  Y.,       1639  N.  55th  St. 

A.  B.  (Yale,  1906).  University  Scholar  in  Economics,  Columbia,  1907-1908. 
Economics;  first  year. 

In  English: 
George  Comly  Foust,  North  Wales. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1906,  1908).  Assistant  in  English,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1906-1908.     English,  Latin;  third  year. 

Charles  Jacob  Sembower,         Bloomington,  Ind.,    206  De  Kalb  Sq. 

A.  B.  (Indiana,  1892).  Student,  Cornell  University,  1 895-1 897.  Instructor  in 
English,  Indiana  University,  1892-1895;  Assistant  in  English,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, 1895-1897;  Assistant  Professor  in  English,  Indiana  University,  1897- 
1904;  Associate  Professor,  ibid.  1 904-1 907.  Harrison  Fellow  in  English, 
1907-1908.     English  Literature,  English  Philology;  second  year. 

In  Germanics: 
Robert  Rutherford  Drum-  Bangor,  Me.,  202   S.   37th  St. 

mond, 

B.  S.  (Maine,  1905).  University  Scholar  in  Germanics,  1905-1907;  Harrison 
Fellow,  1907-1908.     Germanics,  English;  fourth  year. 

In  History: 
Herbert  Clifford  Bell,  Hamilton,  Ontario,    Dorm.  219  McKean. 

Canada, 

A.  B.  (Toronto,  1903).  University  Scholar  in  Eiiropean  History,  1903-1904. 
Alexander  McKenzie  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  1904-1905.  Absent 
on  leave,  1905-1906.  Spring  Semester,  University  of  Paris,  1906.  Harrison 
Fellow  in  History,  1906-1907.  Absent  on  leave,  1907-1908.  European 
History,  American  History,  Political  Science ;  third  year. 

Ivory  Victor  lies  Lyons,  Ind.,  Dorm.    310    Brooks. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Kansas,  1904,  1905)'  Fellow  in  European  History,  Kansas,  1904- 
1905.  Assistant  in  History  and  graduate  student,  Colorado,  1905-1906; 
ibid.,  Wisconsin,  1906-1907.  Instructor  in  History,  Politics,  and  Economics, 
Princeton,  1907-1908.     American  History,  European  History;  first  year. 

Earnest  VanCourt  Vaughn,     Columbia,  Mo.,  4414  Locust  St. 

B.  L.,  A.  M.  (Missouri,  1900, 1904).  Assistant  in  History,  University  of  Missouri 
1905-1907;  Instructor,  1907  to  date.  English  History,  European  History, 
English  Literature;  first  year. 

In  Mathematics: 
Otto  Theodore  Geckeler,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  3717  Locust  St. 

A.  B.  (Indiana,  1894).  Junior  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Georgia  School  of 
Technology,  1903-1905  ;  Acting  Professor,  1905-1906 ;  Head  of  Department, 
1906-1908.     Mathematics,  Physics;  first  year. 
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In  Pedagogy: 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Emmanuel  Wilson  Cober,        Philadelphia,  12 15  N.  56th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Bucknell,  1899,  1905).  Instructor  in  Friends'  Central  School,  1901 
-1908.     Pedagogy,  Philosophy;  seventh  year. 

In  Psychology: 
Aaron  Moyer  Snyder,  Mt.  Penn,  Dorm.  314  Leidy. 

A.  B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1903).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Psychology,  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  to  March,  1908;  Harrison  Fellow,  March  to  June,  1908.  Psy- 
chology, Pedagogy,  Philosophy;  third  year. 

In  Philology: 
Eugene  Watson  Burlingame,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Dorm.  118  McKean. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Yale,  1898,  1902).  Master  in  Greek,  St.  Luke's  School,  1903-1908. 
Indo-Eviropean  Philology,  Semitics,  Anthropology;  third  year. 

In  Romanics: 
Solomon  Leopold  Millard         Heilbronn,  Germany,  3934  Pine  St. 
Rosenberg, 

B.  S.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1907,  1907).     Traveling  Fellow  in  Romanics,  1905- 

1906.  Harrison  Fellow,  1907-1908.     Romancis ;  third  year. 

In  Semitics: 
Benson  Brush  Charles,  Salamanca,  N.  Y.,     3735  Sansom  St. 

A.  B.  (Cornell,  1906).  Assistant  in  Semitics,  Cornell  University,  1906-1907. 
Member  of  Cornell  Expedition  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  Assyro-Babylonian 
Orient,  1907-1908.     Assyrian,  Arabic,  Indo-European  Philology;  first  year. 

In  Sociology: 
Robert  Gildersleeve  Paterson,  Columbus,  Ohio,        3931   Pine  St. 

A.  B.,  A.M.  (Ohio,  1905;  Columbia,  1907).  Fellow  in  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy,    1905-1906.     Graduate   student,  Columbia  University,    1906- 

1907.  Harrison    Fellow   in    Sociology,    1907-1908.      Sociology,    Economics, 
Political  Science;  second  year. 

In  Zoology: 
Gideon  Stanhope  Dodds,         Lajunta,  Colo.,  4128  Chester  Ave. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Colorado,  1904,  1905).  Instructor  in  Biology,  University  of  Colo- 
rado, 1 90 5-1 908.     Zoology,  Physiology,  Botany;  first  year. 

Special  Fellowship  in  Philosophy,  i  908-1 909. 
Seymour  Guy  Martin,  Oxford,  N.  Y.,  Dorm.    25   Morris. 

A.  B.  (St.  Stephen's  College,  1907).  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Summer 
Session,  1906.  University  Scholar  in  Philosophy,  1 907-1 908.  Philosophy, 
Psychology,  Mathematics;  second  year. 

Scholarships. 
In  Chemistry: 
Thomas  Rush  Alexander,  Jr.,  Washington,  218  S.  37th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.    (Washington  and  Jefferson,  1905,  1906).     Chemistry;  second  year. 

Benjamin  Engle  Kraybill,        Steelton,  24  S.  34th  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1908).     Chemistry;  first  year. 
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City  Address. 
Dorm.    338    Foerderer. 


In  English: 
Name.  Residence. 

Arthur  Llewellyn  Eno,  Charlotte,  Vt., 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Brown,  1895;  Harvard,  1002).  Assistant  in  English,  Brown  Uni- 
versity, 189S-1896;  Instructor  in  English  and  German,  University  of  Ver- 
mont, 1898-1900.  Graduate  student,  Harvard  University,  1900-1902. 
Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Texas,  190 2-1 904;  ibid.,  University  of 
Illinois,  1 904-1 908. 

In  Mathematics: 
Paoli,  Dorm.  427  Baldwin. 

Mathematics,  Physics,  Botany;  first  year. 


John  Clemmer  Bechtel, 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1908). 


William  Roy  McNutt, 
A.  B.  (Ottawa,  1908). 


In  Philosophy: 

Ottawa,  Kans.,  4107  Locust  St. 

Philosophy,  English;  first  year. 


In  Physics: 
Dicran  Hadjy  Kabakjian,        Sivas,  Armenia  in      4712  Woodland  Ave. 

Turkey, 

A.  B.,  M.  S.  (Anatolia  College,  Marsovan,  Turkey,  1896;  Pennsylvania,  1907), 
Physics,  Mathematics;  fourth  year. 


Allen  Klein  Faust,  Rev. 


In  Sociology: 
Lansdale. 


A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1897,  1900).  Student,  Reformed  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Lancaster,  1897-1900.  Professor  of  History  and  Pedagogy  in 
the  North  Japan  College,  1900- 190 7.  Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in 
History,  1907-1908.     Sociology,  European  History,  Pedagogy;  second  year. 


John  Linck  Ulrich, 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1908). 


In  Zoology: 
New  York,  N.  Y.,      3615  Locust  St. 
Zoology,  Botany,  Geology;  first  year. 


ON  THE  JOHN  FRIES  FRAZER  FOUNDATION. 

Fellowship. 


In  Physics: 
Kirklin.  Ind., 


3731  Locust  St. 


Cassius  Eugene  Hiatt, 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Indiana,  1905,  1906).  Assistant  in  Astronomy,  Indiana,  1905- 
1906.  Instructor  in  Physics,  1906-1907.  Frazer  Fellow  in  Physics,  1907- 
1908. 


ON  THE  HECTOR  TYNDALE  FOUNDATION. 
Fellowship.  * 

In  Physics: 
Calvin  Naftzinger  Wenrich,     Robesonia,  24  S.  34th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1902,  1905).  Teacher  of  Science,  Franklin 
and  Marshall  Academy,  1902-1904;  *i9o6-i907.  Instructor  in  Physics, 
Pennsylvania,  1 907-1 908.     Physics,  Mathematics;  second  year. 
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ON  THE  JOSEPH  M.  BENNETT  FOUNDATION. 

Fellowships. 

In  English: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Mina  Kerr,  Newport,  220  De  Kalb  Sq. 

A.  B.  (Smith,  1900).  University  Scholar  in  English,  1906-1907;  Moore  Fellow, 
1 907-1 908.     English,  Philosophy;  third  year. 

In  History: 
Nancy  Elnora  Scott,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,     206  De  Kalb  Sq. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Indiana,  1902,  1907).  Assistant  in  History,  Indiana  University, 
1906-1907.  Special  Fellow  in  History,  Pennsylvania,  1907-1908.  European 
History,  American  History,  English  Literature ;  second  year. 


ON  THE  MRS.  BLOOMFIELD  MOORE  FOUNDATION. 

Fellowships. 

In  Classics: 

Ida  L.  K.  Miller,  Philadelphia,  2 121  N.  22d  St. 

A.  B.  (Temple  College,  1907).      Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Classics, 
1907-1908.     Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit;  second  year. 

In  History: 
Neva  Ruth  Deardorff,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,      3735  Spruce  St. 

A.  B.    (Michigan,    1908).     American    History,    European    History,    Sociology; 
first  year. 


ON  THE  FRANCES  SERGEANT  PEPPER  FOUNDATION. 

Fellowship. 

In  Chemistry: 
Jessie  Elizabeth  Minor,  Springfield,  Mo.,         214  De  Kalb  Sq. 

B.  S.  (Drury  College,  1904).  Student,  University  of  Chicago,  Summer  Sessions, 
1906,  1907.  Assistant  in  Chemistry  and  Acting  Head  of  Department,  Drury 
College,  1906-1908.     Chemistry;  first  year. 


UNIVERSITY  FELLOWSHIPS  AND  SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Fellowships  for  Research. 

In  English: 
John  Louis  Haney,  Philadelphia,  934  N.  nth  St. 

B.  S.,  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1898,  1901).  Harrison  Scholar  in  English  and  His- 
tory, 1 898-1 899.  Harrison  Fellow  in  English,  1 899-1 900.  Reappointed  for 
1 900- 1 90 1,  but  resigned.  Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  1900,  to  December,  1903;  Assistant  Professor,  January 
I,  1904  to  1906;  Professor  of  English  Philology,  1906  to  date.  Honorary 
Fellow  in  English,  1901-1903.  University  Fellow  for  Research  in  English. 
1903-1908. 
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In  Philosophy: 

Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Isaac  Husik,  Philadelphia,  612   S.    loth  St. 

A.  B.,  A.M.,  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1897,  1899,  1903).  University  Scholar  in 
Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  •  1 897-1 899.  University  Scholar  in  Classics, 
1899-1902.     University  Fellow  for  Research  in  Philosophy,  1903-1908. 

In  Zoology: 

Herbert  Guy  Kribs,  Rev.,        Philadelphia,  300      Highland     Ave., 

Chestnut  Hill. 

A.  B.,  B.  D.,  Ph.  D.  (Oberlin,  1898;  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1904;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1908),     Graduate  student,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1904-1908. 

Fellowship. 
In  Mineralogy: 

Edgar  Theodore  Wherry,         Philadelphia,  1729   Norris  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1906).  Harrison  Fellow  in  Mineralogy,  1 907-1 908,  In- 
structor in  Mineralogy,  Lehigh  University,   1908.     Mineralogy;  third  year. 

Scholarships. 
In  Chemistry: 
James  Gardner  Goodwin,         Philadelphia,  3  931  Pine  St. 

B.  S.,  M.  S.  (Wesleyan,  1899;  Iowa,  1904).  Associate  Professor,  Natural 
Sciences,  Simpson  College,  1899-1903.  Fellow  in  Chemistry,  University  of 
Iowa,  1903-1904.  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1907 
to  date.     Chemistry;  second  year. 

Otto  Mitchell  Smith,  Springfield,  Mo.,         3726  Sansom  St. 

B.  S.  (Drury  College,   1907).     Student,  Chicago  University,  Summer  Session, 

1907.  Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Physics,  Springfield  High  School,  1907— 

1908.  Chemistry;  first  year. 

In  Classics: 

Albert  Billheimer,  ,    Gettysburg. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania  College,  1906).  Greek,  Latin,  Roman  Archaeology;  first 
year. 

Bessie  Rebecca  Burchett,         Philadelphia,  "The    Springside, " 

Chestnut  Hill. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Temple  College,  1903;  Pennsylvania,  1908).  Held  Half  University- 
Scholarship  in  Classics,  1907-1908.     Greek,  Latin;  sixth  year. 

Franklin  Jonathan  Miller,        Philadelphia,  5342  Chestnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Lafayette,  1889).  Student,  Union  Theological  Seminary,  1889-1892. 
University  Scholar  in  Classics,  1907-1908.   .  Latin,  Greek;  fourth  year. 

*  Wellington  Eugene  Van-        Middleburgh,  N.Y.,    [506     W.     9th     St., 
Wormer,  Chester,  Pa.] 

Ph.  B.  (Union,  1901).  Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Classics,  1907-1908. 
Latin;  third  year. 


♦Holder  of  a  Half-Scholarship. 
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In  Economics: 
Name.  Residence.  City  Address, 

♦John  EUwood  Calhoun,  Philadelphia,  2230  Catharine  St. 

B.S.  (Pennsylvania,  1907).  Instructor  in  Commerce,  Southern  Manual  Train- 
ing High  School,  Philadelphia,.  1907  to  date.  Transportation  and  Commerce, 
Economics;  second  year. 

Nellie  Marguerite  Seeds  Philadelphia,  5222  Laurens  St.,  Gtn. 

N  earing, 

A.  B.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1908).     Economics,  European  History;  first  year. 

In  English: 
♦William  Webster  Chandler,  Collegeville. 

A.  B.,  A.  B.  (Amity,  1892;  Ursinus,  1907).  Professor  of  English,  Amity  Col- 
lege, 1891-1894;  ibid.,  Catawba  College,  1902.  Professor  of  Public  Speaking, 
Ursinus,  1903  to  date.     English;  second  year. 

♦Benjamin  Aumiller  Kline,      Liverpool,  [North  Wales.] 

Ph.  B.  (Lafayette,  1903).  Principal  of  Public  Schools,  North  Wales.  Peda- 
gogy, Sociology;  third  year. 

Isabella  Rachael  Gill,  Philadelphia,  228  West  Logan  Sq. 

A.  B.,  A.M.  (Smith,  1905;  Pennsylvania,  1907).  University  Scholar  in  Eng- 
lish, 1905-1906;  Held  Half  University  Scholarship,  1907-1908.  English, 
Philosophy;  fourth  year. 

In  Germanics: 
Thomas  Kite  Brown,  Jr.,         Haverford,  [Haverford  College.] 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Haverford,  1906,  1907).  Fellow,  Haverford,  1906  to  1907.  In- 
structor in  German,  ibid.,  1907  to  date.  Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in 
Germanics,  1907-1908.     Germanics;  second  year. 

Charles  Frederick  Dapp,  Rev.,  Sumneytown. 

A.  B.,  A.  B.  (Wagner  College,  1902;  Muhlenberg,  1907).  Student,  Lutheran 
Theological  Seminary,  Mt.  Airy,  1902-1905.  Student,  University  of  Berlin, 
1907-1908.     Germanics ;  first  year. 

Newell  Wheeler  Sawyer,  Washington,  D.  C,    2122  Arch  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Dickinson  College,  1908).     Germanics,  English  Literature;  first  year. 

Benjamin  Franklin  Schap-       Philadelphia,  3026  Diamond  St.    * 

pelle, 

A.B.  (Dickinson  College,  1908).  German  Literature,  German  Philology,  Eng- 
lish; first  year. 

In  History: 

John  Andrew  Lesh,  Stroudsburg,  3609  Locust  St. 

Ph.  B.,  B.  D.  (Taylor  University,  1906;  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  1908). 
American  History,  European  History,  Sociology;  first  year. 

Ella  Lonn,  LaPorte,  Ind.,  3803  Spruce  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Chicago,  1900).  American  History,  European  History,  Political  Science; 
first  year. 

♦Holder  of  a  Half-Scholarship. 
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Name.  Residence  City  Address. 

♦William  Ely  Roberts,  George  School,  1446  Blavis  St. 

A.  B.  (Swarthmore,  1903).  American  History,  European  History;  fouith 
year. 

*Helen  Bell  Trimble,  Philadelphia,  838  Highland  Ave. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1902,  1905).     History,  Latin;  first  year. 

In  Mathematics: 

♦Walter  Ross  Marriott,  Monon,  Ind.,  [Swarthmore.] 

A.  B.,  A.  B.,  A.M.  (Valparaiso,  1903;  Indiana,  1906;  Swarthmore,  1907). 
Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Mathematics,  1 907-1 908.  Instructor  in 
Mathematics,  Swarthmore,  1907  to  date.     Mathematics;  second  year. 

In  Pedagogy: 

Edward  Clinton  Bixler,  Westminster,  Md.,     3416  Sansom  St. 

•  A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Western  Maryland  College,  1901,  1905).     Pedagogy,  Latin;  second 

year. 

♦John  Linwood  Eisenberg,       Royersford. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Ursinus,  1906,  1908),  Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Peda- 
gogy, Second  Term,  1907-1908.  Pedagogy.  Psychology,  Sociology;  third 
year. 

♦Charles  Brady  Pennypacker,  York. 

A.  B.,  A.M.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1897,  1900).  Pedagogy,  Psychology. 
Sociology;  third  year. 

♦Alvin  E.  Wagner,  Nesquehoning. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Ursinus,  1903,  1908).  Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Peda- 
gogy, 1907-1908.     Psychology,  Sociology;  third  year. 

♦Charles  Adam  Wagner,  West  Chester. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Ursinus,  1906,  1908).  Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Peda- 
gogy, 1907-1908.     Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Sociology;  third  year. 

In  Philosophy: 

George  Johnson,  Rev.,  Lincoln  University. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1893).  Student,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1893- 
1896.  Professor  of  Systematic  Theology,  Lincoln  University,  1902  to  date. 
Philosophy,  Ethics,  Psychology;  first  year. 

Jane  Roberts  Harper,  Philadelphia,  2d  St.  Pike  and  Wyo- 

ming Ave. 

A.  B.  (Swarthmore,  1906).  University  Scholar  in  Philosophy,  1906  to  J  poS. 
Philosophy,  Sociology,  English;  third  year. 

In  Political  Science: 

Frank  Ely  Breyfogel,  Reading,  3  7 10  Locust  St. 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1906).     Political  Science,  Economics,  History;  first  year. 

In  Psychology: 

♦Norman  Cameron,  Elkton,  Md. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Washington  College,  1895,  1900).  Held  Half  University  Scholar- 
ship in  Psychology,  1907-1Q08.  Principal,  High  School,  Elkton,  Md. 
Psychology,  Pedagogy;  second  year. 

*  Holder  of  a  Half -Scholarship. 
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City  Address. 

164  Mayland  St.,  Gtn. 


Name.  Residence. 

Francis  Norton  Maxfield,         Philadelphia, 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1897).  Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Psychology, 
1907-1908.     Psychology,  Sociology;  fourth  year. 

*Elmer  Bergey  Ziegler,  Conshohocken. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Ursinus,  1906;  Pennsylvania,  1908).  Held  Half  University 
Scholarship  in  Psychology,  1907-1908.  Superintendent,  Conshohocken 
Public  Schools.     Pedagogy,  Psychology;    third  year. 


In  Romanics: 


Attilio  Fihppo  Sbedico, 


South  Vito,  Chietino,    1344  Pine  St. 
Italy, 

Diploma  di  Licenza  Liceale  (CoUegio  Gianbattista  Vico  in  Chieti,  Italy,  1903). 
A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1907).  University  Scholar  in  Romanics,  1905-1908. 
Italian,  Spanish,  Latin;  fourth  year. 

In  Semitics: 
Frank  Macknight  Gray,  Rev.,  Philadelphia,  1207  N.  25th  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1905).      Semitics,  Latin,  History;  third  year. 

John  Meighan,  Rev.,  New  Britain. 

A.  B.,  B.  D.  (Temple  College,  1907;  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1905). 
Instructor  in  Hebrew  and  Greek,  Crozer  Seminary,  1 904-1 906.  Hebrew, 
Assyrian,  Ethics;  second  year. 

*  William  Warren  Sweet,  Rev.,   Langhorne. 

A.  B.,  B.  D.  (Ohio  Wesleyan,  1902;  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  1906).  Grad- 
uate student,  Columbia,  190  5- 190  6.     Semitics,  American  History;  third  year. 

In  Sociology: 

*Franklin  Kline  Fretz,  Philadelphia,  1834  N.  Camac  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Muhlenberg,  1897,  1900).  Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in 
Anthropology,  1907-1908.     Sociology,  Anthropology;  fourth  year. 


Adams,  Edith, 

A.  B.  (Wellesley,  1908). 


KEGUI.AR  STUDENTS. 

Philadelphia, 

Sanskrit;  first  year. 


4438  Sansom  St. 


Alleman,  Herbert  Christian,     Philadelphia,  1702  Oxford  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Gettysburg,  1887,  1890).    Semitics,  Archaeology ;  third  year. 

Allen,  Ezra,  Philadelphia,  745  Corinthian  Ave. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Bucknell,  1895,  1896).  Fellow,  Clark  University,  1900.  Profes- 
sor of  Biology,  Montana  State  Normal  College,  1903-1906.  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology,  Central  High  School,  Philadslphia,  1907  to  date.  Neurology, 
Physiology;  first  year. 

Allen,  Jessie  Edith,  Philadelphia,  1830    Green   St. 

A.  B.  (Wellesley,  1887).  Teacher  of  Greek  and  Latin,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  1887- 
1888.  Principal,  Warren  High  School,  Warren,  Pa.,  1888,  1889,  1890. 
Latin;  second  year. 


♦Holder  of  a  Half  Scholarship. 
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Ambler,  Lewis  Bartleson,         Jenkintown. 

B.  S.,A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  looo,  igo2).  Special  student,  Pennsylvania,  tRo6 
to  February,  1897.  University  Scholar  in  PedagoRy,  1 900-1 903.  Peda- 
gogy, Psychology,   American   History.     Absent   on   leave,    1905   to   date. 

Ames,  Margaret  Ellen,  Norristown,  [1025  DeKalb  St.] 

A.  B.  (Elmira  College  for  Women,  1897).  Teacher,  Norristown  High  School, 
1906  to  date.     English  Literature,  English  Philology;  second  year. 

Anderson,  Edith  L.,  Roslindale,  Mass.,       12 11  Locust  St. 

Graduate,  Prince  of  Wales  College,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I.,  1897.     English 
Literature ;  first  year. 

Andrews,  Lucille,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,       1532  Mt.  Vernon  St. 

A.  B.  (Temple,  1908).  Teacher  of  Botany,  Commercial  High  School  for  Girls, 
1896  to  date.     Zoology;  first  year. 

Ayres,  Lyndon  Ernest,  Clifford,  179  W.  Seymour  St. 

B.  A.  (Bucknell,  1901).     Classics;  second  year. 

Babb,  Maurice  Jefferis,  Ardmore,  College    Hall. 

B.  S.  (Haverford,  1905).  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  1901-1905;  ibid.,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1905  to  date.  Mathe- 
matics, Astronomy;  fourth  year. 

Barba,  Preston  Albert,  Allentown,  3952  Pine  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Muhlenberg,  1906;  Yale,  1907).  Professor  of  German,  Western 
Maryland  College,  1907-1908.  Assistant  in  German,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1908.     Cierman  Literature,  German  Philology,  English;  first  year. 

Beale,  Jennie  Ritner,  Philadelphia,  815  Corinthian  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Wellesley,  1896).  Teacher,  Holman  School,  Philadelphia,  1901  to  date. 
English  Literature,  Philosophy;  second  year. 

Beazley,  Willam  Oswald,         Sparta,  Va.,  [Crozer     Theological 

Seminary,     West 
Chester,  Pa.] 

A.  B.  (Richmond  College,  1906).  Principal  of  Wakefield,  North  Carolina, 
High  School,  1906-1907.  Principal  of  Newport  News,  Virginia,  Academy, 
1907-1908.  Student,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1908.  Philosophy, 
Sociology;  first  year. 

Bickel,  George  Allen,  Rehrersburg,  3929  Baltimore  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1905).  Teacher  at  Stevens'  High  School,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  1 90 5- 1 90 7.  Assistant  in  German,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1908.     Germanics;  second  year. 

Blanckd,  Wilton  Wallace,         Philadelphia,  230  S.  45th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.M.  (Pennsylvania,  1905,  1906).  Harrison  Fellow  in  Classics,  1905- 
1906.  Instructor  in  Latin,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia.  Latin;  fourth 
year. 

Boehm,  Walter  Martinus,        Philadelphia,  5348   Chancellor   St. 

B.  S.  (Iowa,  1902).  Instructor  in  Physics,  University  of  Utah,  1904-1905. 
Adjunct  Professor  of  Physics,  Cornell  College,  1905-1906.  Physics,  Mathe- 
matics; second  year. 

Boewig,  Harriet,  Philadelphia,  2337  Bolton  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1901).  University  Scholar  in  Botany,  1901-1903.  Stu- 
dent, Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  Wood's  Hole,  1900-1902,  Botany, 
Pedagogy,  Germanics.     Absent  on  leave. 
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Brecht,  Samuel  Kriebul,  Lansdowne. 

B.  S.  (Haverford,  1896).  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Central  High. 
School,  Philadelphia.     Germanics,  European  History ;  sixth  year. 

Brewster,  Ethel  Hampson,      Chester,  [605  E.  14th  St.] 

A.  B.  (Swarthmore,  1907).  Teacher  of  Latin,  Greek  and  French,  Chester  High 
School.     Latin;  first  year. 

Bright,  Henry  Waller,  Rev.,   Norristown. 

A.  B.,  A.M.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1892).  Sociology,  Semitics,  Pedagogy; 
fourth  year. 

Brown,  Glenn  Vinton,  Reisterstown,  Md.,    214  DeKalb  Sq. 

Ph.  B.,  A.  M.  (Dickinson,  1898,  1899).  Graduate  student  in  Chemistry,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  1 898-1 899.  Instructor  in  Physics,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania,   1907   to   date.     Cheinistry;  second   year. 

Brown,  Sara  Wilde  Kistler,      Carlisle,  214  DeKalb  Sq. 

B.  S.    (Dickinson,    1901).     Mathematics,    Psychology;  first   year. 

Bye,  Frank  Paxson,  West  Chester. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1907).  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Chester  County, 
1896-1899.  President,  Darlington  Seminary,  1899  to  date.  Economies' 
second  year. 

Cadwallader,  Carrie  Virginia,  Philadelphia,  1711  N.  17th  St. 

B.  S.  (Temple,  1905).     English  Philology;  second  year. 

Chambers,  George  Gailey,        Lansdowne,  [55  E.  Essex  Ave.] 

A.  B.,  Ph.D.  (Dickinson,  1902;  Pennsylvania,  1908).  Principal  of  Public 
Schools,  Ridley  Park,  Pa.,  1902-1906.  Harrison  Scholar  in  Mathematics,. 
1905-1906.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Pennsylvania,  1906  to  date.  Enters 
to  pursue  certain  special  work. 

Chapman,  Elsie  May,  Philadelphia,  456  Rising  Sun  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Cornell,  1908).     Greek,  Latin;  first  year. 

Child,  Frederic  Anthony,  Philadelphia,  318  S.  40th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1905-1906).  University  Scholar  in  English  1905- 
1906.  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1906  to  date. 
English  Literature ;  fourth  year. 

Clark,  Bertha  May,  Baltimore,  Md.,  4317  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.,  Ph.D.  (Woman's  College,  Baltimore,  1900;  Pennsylvania,  1907). 
(Graduate  student,  Bryn  Mawr,  1900-1901.  Instructor,  Woman's  College 
Baltimore,  1901-1903.  Student,  University  of  Gottingen,  Germany,  1903- 
1905.  University  Scholar  in  Physics,  1905-1906;  Moore  Fellow,  1906-1907. 
Teacher  of  Physics,  Commercial  High  School  for  Girls,  1907  to  date.  Enters 
to  pursue  certain  special  work. 

Coates,  George  Washington,    Beaver  Falls,    Dorm.  33  Memorial  Tower. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania  Military  Academy,  1907).     Chemistry;  second  year. 

Cochran,  Joseph  Hunsicker,    Wyncote,  3453     Woodland    Ave. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1908).     Political  Science,  Economics;  first  year. 

Collins,  Stanley  Browning,      Marshalltown,  Iowa,  Houston   Hall. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Momingside,  1907;  Pennsylvania,  1908).  American  History, 
European  History;  second  year. 
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Collins,  Wilkie  Nelson,  Alpena,  Mich.,    Dorm.   23  Memorial  Tower. 

A.  B.  (Michigan,  1905).  Instructor  in  English,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1 90 5-1 906  and  1908.     English  Literature;  second  year. 

Connor,  Hiram  Blackstone,     Philadelphia,  3658  Frankford  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Temple  College,  1903).     American  History;  sixth  year. 

Cope,  Thomas  Darlington,       West  Chester,  221  S.  38th  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania.  1903).     Physics,  Mathematics;  third  year. 

Corson,  Livingston,  New  York  City,         [1002     Hartley    Hall, 

Columbia  University] 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1904).  Assistant  in  English,  Pennsylvania,  1905-1906. 
University  Scholar  in  Germanics,  Columbia,  1 906-1 907.  English  Literature, 
English  Philology,  Germanics.     Absent  on  leave. 

Coulomb,  Charles  Augustin,     Philadelphia,  4249    Girard   Ave.    • 

B.  S.  (Temple,  1905).     American  History;  fourth  year. 

Cowgill,  Albert  Gray,  Philadelphia,  63d  and  Malvern  Ave., 

Overbrook. 

A.  B.,  B.  S.  (Earlham  College,  1901;  Pennsylvania,  1907).  Economics,  Peda- 
gogy; second  year. 

Craig,  William  Frederic,  Philadelphia,  1045  Tioga  St, 

A.  B.,  A.M.  M.  D.  (Temple,  1905;  Pennsylvania,  1907  ;Medico-Chirurgical, 
1897;  Pennsylvania,  1902).  Instructor  in  Anatomy  Medico-Chirurgical  Col- 
lege, 1898-1901.  Lecturer  on  Psychiatry,  Temple  College,  1902-1903. 
Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  Philadelphia  Central  High  School,  1907  to 
date.     Psychology,  Psychiatry,  Zoology;  fourth  year. 

Crane,  Ronald  Salmon,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,       Dorm.  420  McKean. 

A.  B.  (Michigan,  1908).  Assistant  in  European  History,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, 1907-1908.  Assistant  in  English,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1907-1908. 
English  Literature,  English  Philology,  English  History;  first  year. 

Crawford,  Anne  Lathrop,         Philadelphia,  3239  Powelton  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Wellesley,  1907).  Assistant  in  Psychology,  Wellesley  College,  1907- 
1908.     Philosophy;  first  year. 

Cropp,  Joseph  Franklin,  Richmond,  Va.,  [Crozer  Theological 

Seminary,     West 
Chester.] 

A.  B.  (Richmond  College,  1908).     Student,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1908. 
Sociology;  first  year. 

Culler,  Arthur  Jerome,  Lake,  Ohio,  2541    W.   Lehigh  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Juniata  College,  1908).  Student,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1908. 
Sociology,    Pedagogy;  first  year. 

Dague,  John  Huffman,  Jr.,      Scenery  Hill. 

A.  B.  (Washington  and  Jefferson,  1906).  Student  in  Crozer  .Theological  Semi- 
nary, 1 906- 1 908.  Psychology,  Sociology,  Pedagogy.  Absent  on  leave, 
studying  abroad. 

DeGreene,  Caroline  Elizabeth,  Lansdowne,  140  N.   i6th  St. 

Ph.  B.,  A.M.  (Earlham,  1893;  Michigan,  1903).  Graduate  student,  Berlin, 
1899-1900;  Michigan,  1900-1902.  German  Literature,  German  Philology; 
third  year. 
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Dutcher,  John  Benjamin,  Philadelphia,  2014   S.    64th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Indiana,  1906,  1907).  Instructor  in  Physics,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1908.     Physics;  first  year. 

Eaton,  Esther,  Columbus,  Ohio,         3217   Spencer  Terrace, 

A.  B.  (Vassar  College,  1905).     Sociology,  Economics;  first  year. 

Eberlein,  Harold  Donaldson,  Philadelphia,  Osage  Ave.  and  44th  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1896).  Harrison  Scholar  in  History  and  Philosophy, 
1896-1897.  Master  of  History  and  Latin,  Phillips  Brooks  School, Philadelphia. 
European  History,  Economics;  second  year. 

Ebert,  Forley  Astor,  Merchantville,  N.  J. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Muhlenberg,  1 895-1 898).  Principal  of  Schools,  Island  Heights, 
N.  J.,  1896-190.3;  Lehighton,  Pa.,  1903-1906;  Pensauken,  N.  J.,  1906  to  date 
Pedagogy,  Psychology ;  first  year. 

Eckhardt,  Engelhardt  Philadelphia,  903  N.  5th  St. 

August, 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1908).  Assistant  in  Physics,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1908.      Physics,  Mathematics;  first  year. 

Edson,  Helen  Wheatley,  New  York,  N.  Y.,      8  S.  12th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Mt.  Holyoke,  1903;  Pennsylvania,  1908).  University  Scholar 
in  English,  1906.      English  Literature;  third  year. 

Ellis,  Alta  Grace,  West  Chester,  [37  S.  High  St.] 

Ph.  B.  (Oberlin,  1899).      Germanics;  second  year. 

Evans,  Abel  Jones,  Philadelphia,  5215  Chester  Ave. 

B.  S.  (Temple  College,  1906).     Pedagogy,  Psychology;  third  year. 

Feidt,  Josephine  Thorpfe,  Fort  Miller,  N.  Y.,     238  S.  39th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Wellesley  College,  1895,  1897).     Sociology;  first  year. 

Fernberger,  Samuel  Weiller,    Philadelphia,  1306  N.  Broad  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1908).  Assistant  in  Psychology,  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 1908.     Psychology,  Sociology;  first  year. 

Fey,  Richard,  Berlin,  Germany,       225  S.  5 2d  St. 

Graduate,  Berlin  Technical  School,  1895.  Assistant  in  German,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1907  to  date.     Germanics,  Romanics;  second  year. 

Filler,  Mervin  Grant,  CarHsle,  3405  Baring  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Dickinson,  1893,  1895).  Professor  of  Latin,  Dickinson  College, 
1899  to  date.     Classical  Languages.     Absent  on  leave  since   1907. 

Fineman,  Hayin,  Philadelphia,  317   Reed  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1907).     English  Literature,  English  Philology,  Philosophy; 

first  year. 

Fleck,  Wilbur  Henry,  Tyrone,  232  S.  Cecil  St. 

A.  B.  (Gettysburg  1902).  Vice  Principal,  High  School,  Hazleton,  1902-1907. 
Master  of  Latin,  BHght  School,  1907  to  date.  Pedagogy,  Psychology;  second 
year. 

Fleming,  Ralph  Douglas,  Philadelphia,  1732  Oxford  St. 

A._B.,  A.  M.  (Leland  Stanford,  1906;  Pennsylvania,  1907)-  Economics,  Polit- 
ical Science,  Transportation  and  Co»imerce.     Absent  on  leave. 
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Forsyth,  Edmund  Clark,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,    [Crozer    Theological 

Seminary,  West  Chester.] 

A.  B.  (Colgate,  1904).  Student,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1906  to  date. 
English  Literature,  English  Philology;  first  year. 

Fugate,  Edwin  Lindsay,  Jr.,   Philadelphia,  3417    W.    Cumberland 

Street. 

A.  B.  (Temple  College,  1903)-  Economics,  Sociology,  Political  Science. 
Absent  on  leave. 

Galbraith,  Thomas  Robert,     Philadelphia,  2132  N.  5th  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1897).  Instructor  in  English  and  History,  Central  High 
School,  Philadelphia,  1897-1903;  Assistant  Professor,  1903-1907;  Professor 
of  History,  1907  to  date.  European  History  Political  Science,  American 
History;  fourth  year. 

Garbrick,  Clarence  Arthur,      Bellefonte,  47  N.  54th  St. 

A.  B.  (Princeton,  1903).  Master  in  Mathematics  and  History,  Blight  School, 
1905  to  date.      English  History;  fourth  year. 

Garner,  Albert  Rowland,  Norristown. 

B.  S.,  M.  S.  (Bucknell,  1899,  1903).     Psychology;  first  year. 

Garrett,  Ida  Mercette,  Philadelphia,  1924  S.  i6th  St. 

A.  B.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1906).     Psychology;  second  year. 
Garwood,  Helen,  Wilhamstown,  N.  J.,  2005  Chestnut  St. 

A.  B.,  A.M.  (Wellesley,  1898;  Pennsylvania  1907).  English  Literature,  Eng- 
lish Philology,  Philosophy ;  fifth  year. 

Gates,  Fanny  Cook,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

A.  B.,  A.M.  (Northwestern,  1894,  1895).  Graduate  Student,  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  1 895-1 897;  Gottingen,  1 897-1 898;  McGill  University,  1902-1903. 
Instructor  in  Physics,  Woman's  College,  Baltimore,  1898-1900;  Associate 
Professor,  ibid.,  1900-1906;  Professor,  ibid.,  1906  to  date.  Physics,  Mathe- 
matics.    Absent  on  leave. 

Gendell,  Annie  Ashbrook,        Philadelphia,  835  N.  63d  St. 

A.  B.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1907).  Teacher  of  Latin  and  English,  Conshohocken  High 
School.     Latin;  first  year. 

Gerhard,  Elmer  Schultz,        •  Trenton,  N.  J.,  [163  Monmouth  St.] 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Princeton,  1900,  1901).  Principal  of  High  School,  Huntingdon, 
Pa.,  1904-1907.  Teacher  of  English  and  German,  High  School,  Trenton, 
N.  J.,  1907  to  date.     Germanics;  first  year. 

Gerson,  Armand  Jacques,         Philadelphia,  3866   Girard   Ave. 

B.  S.  (Temple  College,  1005).  European  History,  American  History,  Sociology; 
fourth  year. 

Gerson,  Oscar,  Melrose  Park,  17th  and  Wood  Sts. 

Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1808).  Instructor  in  English,  Central  Manual  Trainmg 
School,  1905  to  date.  Professor  of  Pedagogy,  Temple  College,  1906  to  date. 
Enters  to  pursue  certain  special  work  in  English. 

Gillan,  Charles  McDowell,        Philadelphia,  2462  N.  29th  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1906).     Chemistry;  third  year. 

Gisriel,  Stewart  Wesley,  Baltimore,  Md.,  3449  Woodland  Ave. 

A.  B.,  B.  D.  (Taylor  University,  1904;  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  1907). 
Student,  Glasgow  University,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  1907-1908.  Archaeology, 
Anthropology,  History;  first  year. 
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Godfrey,  Myra  Olive,  Philadelphia,  2427  Nicholas  St. 

A.  B.  (Oberlin,  1902),     English  Literature;  second  year. 

Goldbaum,  Jacob  Samuel,        Philadelphia,  1745  N.  8th  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1908).  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1908.     Chemistry;  first  year. 

Gottshall,  Harvey  Stauffer,         Lansdale. 

A.  B.  (Ursinus,  1904).  Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in  Pedagogy,  1907- 
1908.     Pedagogy;  third  year. 

Grabosky,  Hyman  Leo,  Philadelphia,  161 1  N.  7  th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1902,  1904).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Classical  Lan- 
guages, 1902-1903;  Harrison  Fellow,  1903-1904;  University  Scholar,  1904- 
1905.      Latin,  Greek,  Philosophy.     Absent  on  leave. 

Greene,  Garton  Spence,  Philadelphia,  6715  Leeds  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1908).  Teacher  of  Latin  and  Mathematics,  High  School, 
Sellersville,  Pa.,  1908.     Latin ;  first  year. 

Gwynn,  Edmund  Janes,  Rev.,     Elmer,  N.  J.,  1433  Walnut  St. 

B.  S.,  A.  B.,  M.  A.  (Dickinson  Seminary,  1882;  Illinois  Wesleyan,  1887,  1889; 
Pennsylvania,  1908).  President,  Scio  College,  Scio,  Ohio,  1 900-1 90 2  ;  Keystone 
College,  Martinsburg,  Pa.,  1902-1905.  Student,  Princeton  Theological  and 
Graduate  Schools,  1905-1906.  Philosophy,  Ethics.  Absent  on  leave  first 
term. 

Gyllenhaal,  Leonard  Bryn  Athyn. 

Ephraim, 

A.  B.  (Chicago,  1905).  Graduate  student,  University  of  Chicago,  1908.  Eng- 
lish Literature ;  first  year. 

Hall,  Mary  Bowers,  Saco,  Me. 

B»  L.,  M.  A.  (Smith,  1895;  Radcliffe,  1899).  Instructor  in  Zoology,  Wellesley, 

1899-1904;  Absent   on   leave,    1904-1907.  University   Scholar   in    Zoology, 

1905-1906;  Bennett    Fellow,    1906-1907.  Zoology,    Physiological   Zoology, 
Neurology.     Absent  on  leave. 

Hardenberg,  Christian  Bern-  Madison,  Wis.,  2050  Cherry  St. 

hardus, 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Wisconsin,  1905,  1906).  Student  in  Medicine,  University  of  Utrecht, 
1892-1897.     Scholar   in    Biology,    1905-1906;    Fellow,    1906-1907,   Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,     Zoology,  Botany.     Absent  on  leave. 

Hardt,  Walter  Keller,  Philadelphia,  40  N.  50th  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1905).  Instructor  in  Accounting,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Finance ;  second  year. 

Harkins,  Melvin  Reece,  Forest  Hill,  Md.,        3731  Locust  St. 

A.  B.  (Western  Maryland  College,  1905).  Graduate  student,  Johns  Hopkins, 
1905-1906.  Instructor  in  Physics,  Pennsylvania,  1906-1907.  Physics, 
Mathematics;  third  year. 

Harper,  Daniel  Roberts,  3d,    Philadelphia,  Rising  Sun  and  Wyo- 

ming Aves. 

B.  S.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1905,  1908).  Instructor  in  Physics,  Pennsylvania, 
1904  to  date.  Tyndale  Fellow  in  Physics,  1907-1908.  Physics,  Mathe- 
matics, Philosophy;  fourth  year. 
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Heffner,  William  Clinton,         Pine  Grove,  3318  Woodland  Ave. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  (Gettysburg,  1893.  i8q6;  Wooster,  1901).  Student,  Gettys- 
burg Theological  Seminary,  1893-1896.  Teacher,  Pierce  School,  January, 
1904-190S.  Assistant  in  History,  Pennsylvania,  1908.  Sociology,  American 
History;  second  year. 

Hegemann,  Werner,  Munich,  Germany,     41 19  Pine  St. 

Dr.  Oec.  Pub.  (Munich,  1908).  Student  at  Berlin,  Paris,  Pennsylvania,  Strass- 
burg,  Munich,  1901-1908.     Enters  to  pursue  certain  special  work. 

Hering,  Ambrose,  Kutztown,  7301  Germantown  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Muhlenberg,  1907).     Sociology;  second  year. 

Hiatt,  James  Smith,  Philadelphia,  5627  Musgrave  St.,Gtn. 

B.  L,,  A.  B.  (Earlham  College,  1899;  Haverford,  1900).     Pedagogy;  fourth  year. 

Higgins,  Lucius  Luke,  Rev.,   Philadelphia,  940  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Hiram,  1907).  Philosophy,  Psychology,  English  Literature ;  second 
year. 

Hodges,  Austin  Lawrence,       Darlington,  S.  C,       3332  Walnut  St. 

B.  S.  (South  Carolina  Military  Academy,  1904).     Physics;  first  year. 

Holbrook,  Alice  Marion,  Sutton,  Mass.,  [Moorestown,    N.   J.] 

A.  B.  (Wellcsley,  1897).     Physics;  second  year. 

Holdridge,  Newton  Clarke,      Hammonton,  N.  J. 

A.  B.,    A.  M.    (Colgate,    1891,    1S95).      Newton    Theological    Institute    Massa- 
chusetts,  1 89 i-i 89 2  ;  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1893-1895.      Superinten- 
dent of  Schools,  Hammonton,  N.  J.,  1897  to  date.      Pedagogy,  Psychology 
Sociology.     Absent  on  leave. 

Holloway,  Harry  Vance,  New  Castle,  Del.,       11 18  Girard  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  ("Washington  College,  1895,  1898).  Pedagogy,  Psychology,  Eng- 
lish Literature ;  fifth  year. 

Hoyt,  John  Ezra,  Philadelphia,  5442  Pine  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Ursinus  1904;  Pennsylvania,  1906).  Instructor  in  Physics,  Ursi- 
nus  Academy,  1902-1904;  Instructor  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  and 
Assistant  in  Chemistry  during  1904.  Tyndale  Fellow  in  Physics,  1905-1906. 
Instructor  in  Physics,  Drexel  Institute,  1906  to  date.     Physics;  fourth  year. 

Huff,  Thomas  EUwood,  Philadelphia,  930    E.    Chelten   Ave., 

Germantown. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1907).  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1908.     Chemistry ;  first  year. 

Hunsicker,  John  Rudolph,       Downingtown. 

B.  S.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1905,  1907).     History,  Pedagogy.     Absent  on  leave. 

Hutchin,  Elizabeth  Ferguson,  Philadelphia,  3433  N.  21st  St. 

A.  B.  (Bryn  MawT,  1901).  Graduate  student,  Bryn  Mawr,  1902-1903,  1904- 
1905.  Instructor  in  Psychology,  Philadelphia  Normal  School  for  Girls,  1903- 
1908.     Chemistry;  second  year. 

James,  Fleming,  Rev.,  Philadelphia,  5608  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  (Pennsylvania,  1895,  1896,  1899).  Harrison  Scholar  in 
Classics,  1896-1897:  Fellow,  1897-1899.  Enters  to  pursue  certain  special 
work. 
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Jaquette,  Henrietta  Gibbon    Salem,  N.  J» 
Stratton, 

Ph.  B.,  A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Morrisville  College,  igoi;  Michigan,  1904;  Pennsylvania, 
1906,  Professor  of  History,  Western  College  for  Women,  Oxford,  Ohio, 
1 906-1 907.     Sociology;  third  year. 

Johnson,  Ralph  Linwood,        Llanerch. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Ursinus,  1897,  1899).  Instructor,  Ursinus,  1899-1901.  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Upper  Darby.     Pedagogy,  Psychology ;  third  year. 

Jones,  Charles  Harris,  Rev.,    Philadelphia,  2217  Frankford  Ave. 

A.  B.  (New  York  University,  1882).  Student,  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
1882-1885.     Sociology,  Ethics;  first  year. 

Kaba,  Masatada,  Tokyo,  Japan,  [Ridley  Park,  Pa.] 

Graduate  of  Doninsha  College,  Tokyo,  Japan,  1881.  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
Government  Military  Academy,  Tokyo,  1 894-1 900 ;  Woman's  College,  Tokyo, 
1906  to  date.     Mathematics;  first  year. 

Kaufmann,  John  Warren,        Philadelphia,  4120    Parkside   Ave. 

A.  B.  (Lebanon  Valley  College,  1906).     Sociology,  Psychology;  first  year. 

Keasey,  Miles  Abdel,  Philadelphia,  3451  Chestnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Ursinus,  1906).     Mathematics;  third  year. 

Keeler,  James  Franklin,  Philadelphia,  934  N.  St.  Bernard  St. 

B.  S.  (Mount  Union  College,  1905),     Psychology;  first  year. 

Keller,  Anna  Mary,  Philadelphia,  1854  N.  13th  St. 

B.  S.,  A.  B.  (Lebanon  Valley  College,  1897,  1904).  Philosophy,  Ethics;  second 
year. 

Kent,  Roland  Grubb,  Philadelphia,  204  St.  Mark's  Sq. 

A.  B.,  B.  L.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  (Swarthmore,  1895,  1896,  1898;  Pennsylvania,  1903). 
Student,  Universities  of  Berlin  and  Munich  and  at  Athens,  Greece,  1899  to 
January,  1902.  Harrison  Fellow  in  Classical  Languages,  1902-1903;  Harri- 
son Fellow  for  Research,  1903-1904.  Instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1904  to  date.     Enters  to  pursue  certain  special  work. 

Kilgore,  Carrie  Burnham,         Swarthmore. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Swarthmore,  1903,  1904).  University  Scholar  in  American  His- 
tory,  1904-1906.     Modem  European  History,     Political  Science;  fifth  year. 

Kinsley,  Mary  Anderson,  Melrose  Park,  5916  Master  St. 

A.  B.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1908).     Latin,  English  Literature;  first  year. 

Knoll,  Lloyd  Monroe,  Reading,  3345  Woodland  Ave- 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Ursinus,  1901,  1906).  Graduate  of  Ursinus  School  of  Theology, 
1904.  Instructor  in  Physics,  Ursinus  Academy,  1899-1900.  University 
Scholar  in  Physics,  1905-1907.  Harrison  Scholar  in  Physics,  1907-1908. 
Physics,  Mathematics;  fifth  year. 

Kranz,  James  Philip,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  1506  Arch  St. 

A.  B.  (Minnesota,  1904).  Graduate  student,  Columbia  University,  1907-1908. 
Economics,  Psychology;  first  year. 

Krechmer,  Elisabeth,  Kowna,  Russia,  114  S.  2d  St. 

Graduate  of  the  Royal  Gymnasium  for  Women,  Kovenskia  Russia.  Romanics. 
Germanics ;  second  year. 
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Kresge,  Elijah  Everett,  Rev.,  Allentown. 

A.  B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1898).  Student,  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Reformed  Church,  1899-1901.  Teacher  of  Psychology,  Woman's  College, 
Allentown,  Pa.,  1901  to  date.     Philosophy,  Ethics;  first  year. 

Kuntz,  Franklin  Samuel,         Philadelphia,  2122  N.  Park  Ave. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Muhlenberg,  1900,  1903).  Student,  Lutheran  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Mt.  Airy,  1900- 190 2.     Sociology  and  Economics;  second  year. 

Lambert,  Walter  Davis,  W.  New  Brighton,     [Lansdowne.] 

N.  Y., 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Harvard,  1900,  1901).  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, 1901-1902.  Instructo:  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Maine,  1902- 
1904.  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  1904-1907.  Harrison 
Fellow  in  Mathematics,  1907-1908.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  1908.     Mathematics;  second  year. 

Land,  George  Albright,  Norristown,  604  DeKalb  St. 

A.  B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1905).  Held  Half  University  Scholarship  in 
Classics,    1907-1908.     Latin,  Greek,  English;  second  year. 

Laury,  Preston,  Perkasie. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  S.  T.  B.  (Muhlenberg,  1889,  1892 ;  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary, 
Chicago,  1898).  Student,  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Mt.  Airy,  1889- 
1892;  ibid.,  Chicago,  111.,  1894-1898.     Ethics;  first  year. 

Lay,  John  Tracy,  Philadelphia,  4015  Pine  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1907).     Physics,  Chemistry,  Mathematics;  second  year. 

Lee,  Mary  Sarah,  Philadelphia,  1828  S.  2 2d  St. 

A.  B.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1906).  Teacher  of  English,  Philadelphia  High  School  for 
Girls,  1906  to  date.     Philosophy;  first  year. 

Leech,  Ethel  Stirling,  Lansdowne,  [108  Powelton  Ave.] 

A.  B.  (Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1901).     Sociology;  first  year. 

Lefferts,  Walter,  Philadelphia,  613  N.  i8th  St. 

B.  S.  (Temple  College,  1905).     American  History  and  Economics;    fourth  year. 

Lepper,  Minerva  Augusta,       Philadelphia,  2516  Montgomery  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1906).      Latin,  English;  second  year. 

LeVan,  John  Nathan,  Rev.,    North  Wales. 
A. 

Levi,  Gershom  Benedict,  Chicago,  111.,  [Vincennes  Hotel,  36th 

St.     and     Vincennes 
.Ave.] 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1899).  University  Scholar  in  Semitics,  1899-1902. 
Hebrew,  Assyrian,  Philosophy.     Absent  on  leave. 

Long,  Bayard  Henry,  Ashbourne. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1908).      Philosophy,  Archaeology,  Semitics;  first  year. 

Long,  William  Downey,  Philadelphia,  3133  Diamond  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1908).     Economics;  first  year. 


A.  B.  (Franklin   and  Marshall,  1904).      Student,  Reformed  Theological  Semin- 
ary, Lancaster,  Pa.,  1904-1907.     Sociology;  first  year. 
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Long,  William  John,  Philadelphia,      .  2254  N.  i8th  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1905).     Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literature, 
Central  High  School,  1903  to  date.     Romanics,  Germanics.     Absent  on  leave. 

Liiken,  Otto,  Oldenburg,   Germany,  1607  Arch  St. 

Graduate,  Gymnasium  at  Oldenburg,  1906.  Student,  University  of  Breslau, 
Germany,  1907-1908.     Sociology;  first  year. 

Lukens,  Hiram  Stanhope,        Philadelphia,  21 11  Tioga  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1907).  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1907  to  date.     Chemistry;  second  year. 

McAdam,  Dunlap  Jamison,     Washington,  [Leonard    Hall,    South 

Jr.,  Bethlehem,  Pa.] 

A.  B.,  A.  M.,  M.  S.  (Washington  and  Jefferson,  1897,  1900;  Pennsylvania,  1906). 
Instructor  in  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  Washington  and  Jefferson  College, 
1903-1905.  Instructor  in  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania,  1905-1907;  ibid.,  Lehigh, 
1908.     Chemistry.     Absent  on  leave. 

McCartney,  Eugene  Stock,      Chester,  College  Hall. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1906).  Assistant  in  Classics,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
1906  to  date.     Classics;  second  year. 

McClelland,  George  William,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.  [College  of  the  City  of 

New  York,  N.  Y.] 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1903).  English  Literature,  English  Philology,  Latin. 
Absent  on  leave. 

McClintock,  James,  Philadelphia,  5000  Woodland  Ave. 

A.  B.,  B.  D.  (Syracuse,  1906;  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  1908).  Student, 
Philadelphia  Divinity  School.     Sociology,  Ethics,  Anthropology;  first  year. 

MacDowell,  Theodore  Philadelphia,  2i2  5UberSt. 

Leander, 

B.  S.  (Columbia,  1908).     Pedagogy,  Sociology;  first  year. 

McGinnis,  Claude  Stonecliffe,  Greenville,  111.,  3332  Walnut  St. 

B.  S.  (Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  1906).  Assistant  in  Physics,  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology,  1906-1908.  Instructor,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1908.     Physics;  first  year. 

McVey,  Joseph  Miller,  Leslie,  Md.,  1902  N.  17  th  St. 

A.  B.  (Delaware  College,  1904).  Instructor  in  English,  Temple  College,  1904  to 
date.     Mathematics;  second  year. 

Mackenzie,  Donald,  Boston,  Mass.,  210  S.  36th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Boston  University,  1901,  1902).  Instructor  in  Classics,  Central 
High  School,  San  Juan,  Porto  Rico,  1902-1905.  Student,  L'Universit6  de 
Paris,  L'Ecole  des  Hautes  Etudes,  and  the  University  of  Madrid,  Spain,  1905 
to  January,  1907.  Instructor  in  French,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1907 
to  date.     Romanjps ;  second  year. 

Mackenzie,  Marion,  Philadelphia,  4816    Florence   Ave. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1905).  University  Scholar  in  Botany  and  Zoology,  1907- 
1908.     Botany,  Zoology,  Pedagogy;  fourth  year. 

Mann,  Euphemia  Mary,  Philadelphia,  2009  Mt.  Vernon  St. 

A.  B.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1897).  Teacher  of  Latin,  English  and  German,  York 
Collegiate  Institute,  York,  Pa.,  1897-1899.  Teacher  in  Latin  and  Greek, 
High  School,  Camden,  N.  J.,  1899-1902;  ibid.,  High  School  for  Girls,  Phila- 
delphia, 1902  to  date.     Latin ;  first  year. 
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Manning,  Arthur  Clarence,      Smyrna,  Ga.,  Wissinoming  Hall,  Mt. 

Airy. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Emory,  1902;  Gallaudet,  1904).  Teacher,  Pemisylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf,  1905  to  date.     American  History;  second  year. 

Marcus,  Bertha,  Philadelphia,  1942  N.  19th  St. 

A.  B.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1905).     Germanics;  first  year. 

Margolis,  Evelyn  Kate  Philadelphia,  3228  Montgomery  Ave. 

Aronson, 

B.  L.  (California,     >oo).     Fine  Arts,  Philosophy;  first  year. 

Martin,  Allen  S.,  Norristown. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1905).  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Norristown,  Pa.  Eng- 
lish Literature;  first  year. 

Meiji,  Tsunezo,  Osaka,  Japan,  473 1  Hazel  Ave. 

Graduate  of  The  Osaka  Higher  Commercial  School,  Osaka,  Japan,  1903.  Stu- 
dent, New  York  University  and  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1907-1908. 
Instructor,  Assistant  Professor,  Professor,  Osaka  Higher  Commercial  School, 
Osaka,  Japan,  1904  to  date.  Transportation  and  Commerce,  Economics;  first 
year. 

Melvin,  Frank  Worthington,  Philadelphia,  3125  Montgomery  Ave. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1908).  Instructor  in  English,  Southern  Manual  Training 
High  School,  Philadelphia,  1908.     Sociology,  Ecoonomics;  first  year. 

Mendenhall,  John  Cooper,       Philadelphia,  4734  Penn  St.,  Fkd. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1907).  University  Scholar  in  English,  1907-1908.  Assist- 
ant in  English,  Pennsylvania,  1908,  English  Literature,  English  Philology, 
Latin ;  second  year. 

Merrell,  Caroline  Wallace,        Philadelphia,  2950  Frankford  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Cornell,  1902).     Philosophy;  second  year. 

Messick,  Charles  Polk,  Georgetown,  Del.,       [14     Southard     St., 

Trenton,   N.  J.] 
A.  B.   (Delaware  College,    1907).     Teacher  of  History,  Trenton  High  School, 
190S.     English  History ,  Sociology ;  first  year 

Miller,  Anna  Bertha,  West  Chester,  [38  S.  High  St.] 

A.  B.  (Woman's  College,  Baltimore,  1894).     Latin;  third  year, 

Morden,  Gilbert  Walworth,     Picton,  Ontario,         University  of  Toronto, 

Toronto,    Canada. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Queen's  University,  1888,  1905).  Graduate  Student,  Harvard 
Summer  School,  1906.  Special  Harrison  Scholar  in  Chemistry,  1905-1907. 
Student  at  Karlsruhe  Technische  Hochschule,  Baden,  Germany,  1 907-1 908, 
where  he  received  "Diplomirter  Chemiker,"  1908.  Chemistry.  Absent  on 
leave. 

Moxey,  Edward  Preston,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  512  King  St.,  Gtn. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1904).  Assistant  in  Accounting,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1904-1907;  Instructor,  1907  to  date.     Economics;  fourth  year. 

Moyer,  Herbert  Baldwin,         Cape  May,  ,N.  J.,        [124   Decatur   St.] 

A.  B.,  A.M.  (Bucknell,  1897,  1898).  Student,  Courses  for  Teachers.  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1898-1900.  University  Scholar  in  Psychology,  1904-1906.  Peda- 
gogy, Psychology,  Latin.     Absent  on  leave. 
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Mueller,  George  Joseph,  Lancaster,  7301  Germantown  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Muhlenberg,  1906).  Teacher,  High  School,  Lancaster,  Pa.,  1906-1907. 
Student,  Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  Mt.  Airy,  1907  to  date.  Psychol- 
ogy; first  year. 

MuUer,  John  Hughes,  Swarthmore. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1908).     Chemistry;  first  year. 

Murphy,  William  Robert,        Philadelphia,  223  S.  37th  St. 

B.  S.    (Pennsylvania,    1906).     English    Literature,    English    Philology,    Latin. 
Absent  on  leave  first  term. 

Myers,  Abram  Linfor  1,  Perkasie,  117  S.  38th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Lafayette,  1902;  Pennsylvania,  1906).     Latin;  fifth  year. 

Myers,  Albert  Cook,  Moylan. 

B.  L.,  M.  L.  (Swarthmore,  1898,  1901).  Graduate  student,  Swarthmore,  1898- 
1 90 1 ;  Pennsylvania,  1901-1903;  Wisconsin,  October,  1903-February,  1904; 
Harvard,  February-June,  1904.  American  History,  American  Constitu- 
tional History,  European  History.     Absent  on  leave. 

Nathan,  Marvin,  Philadelphia,  2213  N.  Natrona  St. 

A.  B.  (Cornell,  1900).  Student,  Columbia  University,  1901-1904.  Philosophy, 
Sociology,  Semitics;  first  year. 

Nearing,  Scott,  Philadelphia,  Logan  Hall. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1905).  Instructor  in  Economics,  Pennsylvania,  1905  to 
date.     Economics;  fourth  year. 

Nelson,  John,  Rev.,  Philadelphia,  3914  Pine  St. 

A.  B.,  B.  D.  (Grove  City,  1899;  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  1905).  So- 
ciology, Semitics;  third  year. 

Niblo,  Caroline  Elizabeth         Conshohocken,  [219  E.  6th  Ave.] 

Louden, 

B.  S.  (Temple  College,  1908).  Pedagogy,  American  History,  English  Literature ; 
third  year. 

Nicolay,  Clara  Leonora,  Philadelphia,  3956  Pine  St. 

L.  L.  A.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  (University  of  Saint  Andrews,  Scotland,  1898;  Penn- 
sylvania, 1901,  1907).  Student,  Victoria  Lyceum,  Berlin,  Germany,  1882- 
1885;  University  College,  Nottingham,  England,  1889-1897.  Student,  Uni- 
versity Correspondence  College,  Cambridge,  England,  1894-1896.  Reader  in 
French,  Bryn  Mawr  College,  1907.     Enters  to  pursue  certain  special  work. 

O'Shaughnessy,  Louis,  Blacksburg,  Va.,         3435  Chestnut  St. 

B.  S.,  C.  E.,  A.  M.  (Virginia  Polytechnic,  1903,  1904;  Ohio  State  University, 
1907).  Instructor  in  Civil  Engineering,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  1904- 
1906.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1907  to  date. 
Mathematics,  Astronomy;  second  year. 

Osmond,  Eloise  Livermore,     Camden,  N.  J.,  [601  N.  2d  St.] 

A.  B.  (Cornell,  1895).  Teacher,  Camden  High  School,  1905  to  date.  Latin; 
first  year. 

Oswald,  Osville  Johnson,         Trenton,  N.  J.,  [229  S.  Clinton  Ave.] 

Ph.  B.,  M.  S.  (Lafayette,  1900,  1903).  Student,  University  of  Leipzig,  1904- 
1905.  Teacher  of  Modern  Languages,  Bordentown  Military  Institute,  Bor- 
dentown,  N.  J.,  1905-1906.  Teacher  of  German,  Brooklyn  Polytechnic 
Institute,  1906-1907;  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  1907  to  date. 
Germanics;  first  year. 
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Pearce,  Gertrude,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y.,       1720  Arch  St. 

A.  B.  (Wellesley,  1899).         English  Literature;  second  year. 

Perkins,  Frances,  Worcester,  Mass.,       622  Locust  St. 

A.  B.  (Mt.  Holyoke  College,  1902).     Sociology,  Economics;  first  year. 

Phillips,  Byron  Armbruster,    Philadelphia,  915  N.   nth  St. 

B.  S.  (Temple,  1908).     Psychology,  Pedagogy;  first  year. 

Phillips,  Jesse  Carey,  Philadelphia,  11 66  S.  Broad  St. 

A.  B.  (Dickinson,  1906).  Harrison  Scholar  in  History  1907  to  February,  1908. 
European  History,  American  History,  English  Literature ;  third  year. 

Plummer,  George  William,      Philadelphia,      1301  W.   Susquehanna  Ave. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1907).     Chemistry;  second  year. 

Randels,  George  Basil,  West  Unity,  Ohio,     410  N.  41st  St. 

Ph.  B.  (Alma  College,  1900).  Instructor  in  Pedagogy,  University  of  Omaha, 
1902-1905;  Alma  College,  1905-1906.  Student,  University  of  Jena,  1906- 
1907.  Harrison  Fellow  in  Pedagogy,  1907-1908.  Pedagogy,  Psychology, 
Philosophy;     Absent  on  leave. 

Renninger,  Warren  Daub,        Philadelphia,  279  S.  57th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.M.  (Columbia,  1901;  Pennsylvania,  1906).  Graduate  student.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1904.  Instructor  in  History,  Perkiomen  Seminary,  1901- 
1904.  Instructor  in  History,  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  1904  to  date. 
American  History;  fifth  year. 

Richardson,  Alice  Mabel,  Boston,  Mass.,  2045  Arch  St. 

A.  B.  (Boston  University,  1903).  Teacher,  William  Penn  Charter  School. 
English;  second  year. 

Ridgley,  Frank  Harris,  Lincoln  University. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Washington  and  Jefferson,  1900,  1905).  Professor  of  Hebrew  and 
Old  Testment  Exegesis,  Lincoln  University,  1906  to  date.  Student,  Univer- 
sity of  Leipzig,  Germany.  Summer  Semester,  1908.  Semitics,  Archaeology, 
Philosophy;  first  year. 

Rissmiller,  Isaac,  Delanco,  N.  J. 

A.  B.  (Lebanon  Valley  College,  1906).     Psychology,  Pedagogy;  first  year. 

Rivas,  Damaso,  Philadelphia,  S.  E.  Cor.  62d  and  Vine 

Streets. 

M.  D.,  M.  D.,  B.  S.  (Medico-Chirurgical,  1898;  Graz,  Austria,  1902;  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1908).      Botany,  Zoology,  Philosophy;  first  year. 

Roberts,  George  Simpson,        Philadelphia,  3402  Sansom  St. 

A.  B.  (Swarthmore,  1906).  Graduate  student,  Swarthmore,  1907-1908. 
Chemistry;  first  year. 

Rothermel,  Florence,  Fleetwood,  [319  N.    5th  St.,  Cam- 

den, N.  J.] 
A.  B.  (Dickinson,  1902).     Teacher,  Camden  High  School,  1907  to  date.     Peda- 
gogy; second  year. 

Rowland,  Albert  Lindsay,        Philadelphia,  2347  Oxford  St. 

A.  B.  (Temple,  1908).     Sociology,  European  History;  first  year. 

45 
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Rupp,  Samuel  Edwin,  Lebanon,  [837  Willow  St.] 

A.  B.  (Lebanon  Valley  College,  igoi).  Student,  Ursinus  School  of  Theology, 
1 901-1904.     Sociology,  Economics,  Anthropology,     Absent  on  leave. 

Savage,  Henry  Chauncey,        Philadelphia,  1223  Walnut  St. 

A.  B.  (Yale    1879),     Mineralogy.     Absent  on  leave. 

Schenck,  Archibald  Clarence,  North  Wales. 

A.  B.  (Muhlenberg,  1900).     English  Literature;  first  year. 

Schumacher,  Adolf,  Winthrop,  Mass.,       731  N.  40th  St. 

Graduate,  Royal  Gymnasium,  Gottingen,  Germany,  1884.  Student  University 
of  Gottingen  and  Leipzig,  Germany,  1884-1889.  Professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Ursinus  College,  1906-1908.  Instructor  in  German,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  1908.     Germanics,  German  Philology  Romanics;  first  year. 

Seiler,  C.  Linn,  Philadelphia,  414  S.  15th  St. 

B.  S.,  A.  M.  (Haverford,  1902).  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Haverford,  1903- 
1907.  Instructor  in  Economics,  Pennsylvania,  1907  to  date.  Economics,  So- 
ciology ;  third  year. 

Sheetz,  George  Christian,         Philadelphia,  1553  E.  Palmer  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1899).  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  History,  North 
East  Manual  Training  High  School,  Philadelphia.  American  History;  third 
year. 

Shriver,  Helen  Brooks,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

A.  B.  (Woman's  College,  Baltimore,  1905).  Teaching,  High  School,  Trenton, 
N.J.     Biology,  Sociology;  first  year. 

Shugert,  Stanley  Pulliam,        Charles  Town,  W.Va. ,3342  Lancaster  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Roanoke,  1905)-  Harrison  Scholar,  1906-1907.  University  Schola*- 
1907-1908.     Mathematics,  Astronomy;  third  year. 

Simmons,  Hezzleton,  Leroy,  Ohio,  49^3  Arch  St. 

B.  S.  (Buchtel,  1908).     Chemistry;  first  year. 

Sladen,  Charles  Fisher,  Philadelphia,  3209  Sansom  St. 

B.  S.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1901,  1902).     Germanics;  fifth  year. 

Smith,  Hamilton  Ross,  Media,  2030  Arch  St. 

A.  B.  (Lafayette  College,  1906).  Teacher  of  Mathematics,  High  School, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  1906-1907;  Pennsylvania  State  College,  1907  to  February, 
1908;  Southern  Manual  Training  High  School,  Philadelphia,  February,  1908 
to  date.     Sociology,  Pedagogy ;  first  year. 

Smith,  Henry  Bradford,  Philadelphia. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1903).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Philosophy,  1903-1904;  1905- 
1906.  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  Tufts  College,  1904-1905.  Stxident,  Har- 
vard University,  1904-1905.  Summer  Semester,  Heidelberg,  1905;  Munich, 
1906.     Philosophy,  Physics,  Mathematics.     Absent  on  leave. 

Smith,  Roy  Clark,  West  Chester. 

A.  B.  (Western  Maryland  College,  1906).  Principal,  High  School,  Preston, 
Maryland,  1906-1907.  Head  of  Department  of  Mathematics,  High  School, 
West  Chester,  Pa.,  1908.     Pedagogy,  Psychology;  first  year. 

Smith,  Stevenson,  Philadelphia,  [Hampden-Sidney,  Va.] 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1904).  Graduate  student,  Summer  Semester,  Heidelberg, 
June  to  Augtist,  1905.  Assistant  in  Psychology,  Columbia  University,  1905- 
"1906.  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Hampden-Sidney  College,  1906  to  date. 
Psychology,  Zoology,  Philosophy.     Absent  on  leave. 
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Smyth,  Arthur  Monet,  Philadelphia,  411  High  St.,  Gtn. 

B.  S.,  E.  M.  (Lehigh  University,  1889,  1890).  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology; 
second  year. 

Snyder,  Joseph  Leasure  Kline, Salina,  207  S.  37th  St. 

A.  B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1906).  Post-graduate  work  in  Chemistry,  Frank- 
lin and  Marshall,  1906-1907.     Chemistry;  second  year. 

South,  George  Washington,     Berwyn. 
Jr., 

A.  B,  (Harvard,  1903).     Psychology,  Philosophy;  second  year. 

Sparhawk- Jones,  Margaret,     Philadelphia,  1814  Pine  St. 

A.  B.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1908).     European  History,  Romanics,  Sociology;  first  year. 

Speaker,  Henry  Magid,  Rev.,  Wisoko,  Russia,         2257  N.  Camac  St. 

University  Scholar  in  Pedagogy,  1 898-1 899.  President,  Gratz  College,  Philadel- 
phia.    Semitics,  Philosophy;  second  year. 

Spencer,  Pauline  Wolcott,       Philadelphia,  3421  Race  St. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1908).  Teacher  of  History  and  Pedagogy,  Philadelphia 
Normal  School  for  Girls.     Latin;  first  year. 

Staples,  Clarence  Leonard,      Portland,  Me.,  [530  Linden  St.,  Cam- 

den, N.  J.] 

A.  B.,  A.M.  (Harvard,  1905 ;  Pennsylvania,  1908).  Pedagogy,  Psychology; 
third  year. 

Starkey,  Foster  Henry,  West  Chester. 

A.  B.,  A.  B.,  A.M.  (Bucknell,  1891;  Harvard,  1892;  Bucknell.  1894).  Latin; 
second  year. 

Stauffer,  John  Barr,  Millers ville,  419  Edgewood  St. 

A.  B.  (Franklin  and  Marshall,  1899).  Mathematics,  Pedagogy,  Psychology; 
second  year. 

Steward,  Harold  Dean,  Lansdale. 

A.  B.  (Ursinus  College,  1907).  Teacher  of  Mathematics  and  History,  High 
School,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  1907  to  date.     Latin,  English,  Pedagogy;  first  year. 

Stirling,  Sarah  Hall.  Philadelphia,  1 93 1  E.  Cumberland  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Swarthmore,  1884,  1906).     Germanics;  third  year. 

String,  William  Paxson,  Philadelphia,  2436  N.  30th  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Dickinson,  1891,  1896),  American  History,  European  History; 
third  year. 

Strong,  Clinton  Aaron,  East  Hampton,  5022  Cedar  Ave. 

Mass., 

B.  S.,  A.  M.  (Amherst,  1898,  1901).  Head  of  Department  of  English  and  Pub- 
lic Speaking,  Williston  Seminary,  East  Hampton,  Mass.,  1898-1902;  ibid.. 
High  School,  Salem,  Mass.,  1902-1903;  ibid.,  Penn  Charter  School,  Philadel- 
phia, 1903  to  date.  University  Scholar  in  English,  second  term,  1906-1907; 
ibid.,  full  year,  1 907-1908.  English  Literature,  English  Philology,  Sociology; 
fourth  year. 

Stuckert,  Howard  Morris,        Philadelphia,  5000  Woodland  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1907).  Student,  Philadelphia  Divinity  School.  Assist- 
ant in  History.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1908.  European  History, 
Ethics;  first  year. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Takagi,  Riukichi,  Nagoya,  Aichi,  3715  Locust  St. 

Japan, 

B,  S.  (Waseda  University,  Tokyo,  Japan,  1907).  Transportation  and  Com- 
merce, Economics;  first  year. 

Taylor,  Charles  Keen,  Philadelphia,  5321  Wayne  Ave.,  Gtn. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1905).  Teacher  of  History,  Germantown  Academy,  1907 
to  date.     Psychology;  first  year. 

Thomas,  Lillian  Adah,  Woodbury,  N.  J.,       [118  Holroyd  Place.] 

A.  B.  (Wellesley,  1897).     English  Literature;  second  year. 

Thompson,  Clara  Louise,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  B.,  A.M.  (Washington  University,  1906;  Pennsylvania,  1907).  Pepper 
Fellow,  1906-1908.  Fellow  at  American  School  of  Classical  Studies,  Rome, 
1908.     Latin,  (>reek.  Philology.     Absent  on  leave,  studying  at  Rome. 

Tolbert,  Gertrude  M.,  Philadelphia,  2220  N.  20th  St. 

A.  B.  (Temple,  1908).  Teacher  of  English,  Temple  University,  1908.  English 
Philology;  first  year. 

Tomkinson,  Samuel,  Philadelphia,  2230  Estaugh  St. 

B.  S.  (Temple,  1908).     Economics;  first  year. 

Town,  Clara  Harrison,  Philadelphia,  Friends'  Asylum,  Fkd. 

B.  S.  (Temple,  1907)-  Assistant  in  the  Psychological  Clinic,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  March  to  September,  1907.  Psychology,  Sociology;  second 
year. 

Ulrich,  Elmer  Bixler,  Jonestown,  54  n  Irving  St. 

B.  S.  (Muhlenberg,  1907).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Botany  and  Zoology,  1907- 
1908.     Reappointed  for,  1908-1909,  but  resigned.     Botany;  second  year. 

Ungemach,  Dena  D.,  Philadelphia,  2548  N.  Douglas  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1908).     Physics,  Zoology;  first  year. 
Uriah,  Frank  Mock,  Quakertown. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Muhlenberg,  1902,  1905).  Student,  Lutheran  Theological  Semi- 
nary, Mt.  Airy,  1902-1905.     English  Literature;  first  year. 

Van  Haagen,  Walter  Kurt,      Philadelphia,  749  N.  40th  St. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1905).  Harrison  Scholar  in  Chemistry  1905-1906.  Assist- 
ant in  Chemistry,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1907;  Instructor,  Lehigh, 
1908.     Chemistry,  Mineralogy.     Absent  on  leave. 

Van  Ormer,  Abraham  Brower,  Norwood. 
Bunn, 

Pd.  D.,  A.  B.,  B.  D.  (New  York  University,  1894;  Gettysburg,  1898,  Gettys- 
burg Theological  Seminary,  1901).  University  Scholar,  1906-1907.  Held 
Half  University  Scholarship,  1907-1908.  Ethics,  Psychology,  Sociology; 
fourth  year. 

Victory,  Beatrice  Marguerite,  Philadelphia,  4845  Cedar  Ave. 

A.  B.,  A.M.  (Swarthmore,  1907,  1908).  Germanics,  English  Literature;  first 
year.- 

Wagenseller,  Benjamin  Selinsgrove,  711  N.  40th  St. 

Meade, 

A.  B.,  A.M.  (Bucknell,  1895;  Pennsylvania,  1902).  Partial  student  in  Chem- 
istry, 1900-1901;  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  Pennsylvania,  1902-1904.  Chem- 
istry, Mineralogy.     Absent  on  leave. 
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Name.  Residence.  City  Address. 

Waldie,  Alma  Tiedemann,        Philadelphia,  46     E.     Washington 

Lane,  Gtn. 
A.  B.  (Cornell,  1909).     Physics,  Mathematics;  first  year. 

Wallace,  Bertrand  Holmes,     Swarthmore. 

A.  B.  (Rochester,  1901).     Germanics;  fourth  year. 

Wallace,  James  McGill,  Rev.,  Philadelphia,  13 15  S.  58th  St. 

A.  B,  (New  Windsor  College,  1895).     Semitics;  first  year. 

Warfield,  John  Ogle,  Rev.,      Philadelphia,  Chestnut   Hill. 

A.  B.,  B.  D.  (Johns  Hopkins,  1893;  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1896).     Anthropology,  Semitics;  first  year. 

Watson,  Frank  Dekker,  Milbourne,  Logan  Hall. 

B.  8.  (Pennsylvania,  1905).  University  Scholar  in  Sociology,  1905-1906. 
Economics,  Sociology;  fourth  year. 

White,  William  Harry  Haz-    Chester,  [506  W.  9th  St.] 

zard, 

A.  B.  (Harvard,  1905).  Teacher  of  Classics,  High  School,  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, 1905-1907.  Teacher  of  English,  Wenonah  Military  Academy, Wenonah, 
N.  J.,  High  School,  Chester,  Pa.,  1908.     Latin ;  first  year. 

White,  Winton  John,  Columbia,  [Englewood,  N.  J.] 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1904,  1905).  University  Scholar  in  Classics,  1904- 
1905.     Philosophy,  Pedagogy,  Classical  Languages.     Absent   on   leave. 

Whitson,  Walter  Wilkin,  Haverford. 

A.  B.  (Haverford,  1908),     Sociology;  second  year. 

Wilcox,  Mary  Anna,  Merion. 

Ph.  B.,  A.M.  (Dickinson  College,  1896,  1897).  Teacher,  Philadelphia  High 
School  for  Girls,  1904  to  date.     Latin;  first  year. 

Wildman,  Edward  Embree,     Philadelphia,  1804  Green  St. 

B.  S.,  M.  S.  (Pennsylvaria,  1904,  1908).  Instructor  in  Biology,  Central  High 
School,  Philadephia,  1907-1908;  Professor,  1908  to  date.  Zoology;  fifth 
year. 

Wise,  Milton  Bigler,  Philadelphia,  1605  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1899,  1900).  Harrison  Scholar  in  European  His- 
tory, 1899-1900;  University  Scholar,  1900-1901.  Fellow  and  Assistant  in 
European  History,  Syracuse,  1 901-190 2.  Instructor,  Central  High  School, 
Philadelphia,  1904-1907;  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  ibid.,  1908  to  date. 
American  History;  seventh  year. 

Wright,  Richard  Robert, Jr.,    Savannah,  Ga.,  922  Locust  St. 

A.  B.,  B.  D.,  A.M.  (Georgia  State  College,  1898;  Chicago,  1901,  1904).  In- 
structor, Wilberforce  University,  Ohio,  1901-1903.  University  Fellow  in 
Sociology,  1905-1906.  Special  University  Fellow  in  Sociology,  1906-1907. 
Sociology,  Economics,  European  History.     Absent  on  leave. 

Wykes,  Thomas  Edward, Jr.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Dorni.  201  Brooks. 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania.  1908).  Assistant  in  Economics,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1908.  Economics,  Transportation  and  Commerce,  Finance;  second 
year. 

Young.ClarenceAndrew.Rev., Philadelphia,  2008  N.  Marshall  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Pennsylvania,  1901,1908).  University  Scholar  in  Sociology, 
1901-1902.  Held  Half  University  Scholarship,  1907-1908.  Sociology, 
Anthropology,  Economics;  fourth  year. 
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Name. 
Young,  Walter  Jorgensen, 


GRADUATE    SCHOOL. 
Residence. 

Chester, 


City  Address. 

[Crozer     Theological 
Seminary,  West 
Chester.] 

A.  B.  (Richmond,  1907).     Student,  Crozer  Theological  Seminary,  1907  to  date. 
Sociology,  Psychology;  second  year. 


Barnes,  Harold  Edgar, 


AUDITORS. 

Philadelphia, 


'  The  Covington,  "  37  th 
and  Chestnut  Sts. 


LL.  B.    (Pennsylvania,    1906).     Instructor    in    Business    Law,    University    of 
Pennsylvania,  1908.     Finance;  first  year. 


Barnhurst,  Mary  Virginia, 

Sociology,  Semitics. 

Benn,  James  Steele, 

Hebrew  Archaeology. 

Breidenbach,  H.  Leon, 

Pedagogy. 

Brinton,  Anne  Garrison, 
Romanics. 

Brown,  Harold  Stacy, 


Germantown, 
Philadelphia, 
Boyertown. 
Bryn  Mawr. 


239  Winona  Ave.,  Gtn. 
5001  Hazel  Ave. 


Dorm.  31   Bodine. 


Hudson,  Mass. 
Transportation  and  Commerce,  Economics,  Political  Science. 

Cramp,  Laura  Grace,  Philadelphia,  1816  Tioga  St. 

Sociology. 
Farrington,  Ernest  Albert,       Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

B.  S.,  M.  D.  (Bryn  Athyn,  1898;  Dunham  Medical  College,  1902).  Demon- 
strator in  Psychological  Laboratory,  Hahnemann  Medical  College,  1906-1907. 
Lecturer  in  Psychology,  ibid.,  1907.     Philosophy;  second  year. 

Fugette,  Inda  Warder,  Shelby ville,  Tenn.,     Cowlter  Inn,  Gtn. 

Fine  Arts. 

Gift,  Foster  U.,  Rev.,  Philadelphia, 

Hebrew  Archaeology. 

Goward,  Sadie,  Philadelphia, 

Sociology. 

Harper,  Olive  Alexine,  Philadelphia, 

Sociology. 
Jansen,  Waldemar,  Rev., 


4221  Otter  St. 
1616  N.  Marshall  St. 
2235  N.  17th  St. 
2430  W.  Lehigh  Ave. 


Philadelphia, 
B.  D.  (Philadelphia  Divinity  School,  1903).     Philosophy. 

Kayser,  Louis  Napoleon,  Joplin,  Mo.,  [Crozer     Theological 

Seminary,    West 
Chester.] 
B.  P.  (Findlay  College,  1907).     Sociology. 

Kern,  Robert  Alexander,         Knoxville,  Tenn.,      Dorm.  13  Bodine. 

Psychology,  Economics,  Sociology. 
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Name,  Residence. 

Kline,  Frank  Bell,  Philadelphia, 

History. 
Kutchinsky,  Esther,  Grodno,  Russia, 

Romanics,  Germanics,  Pedagogy. 
Landi^,  Stanislaw  Leoncjusz,  Warsaw,  Poland, 

Sociology,  Economics,  Romanics. 

Lapatnikoff,  Charlotte,  Reval,  Russia, 

Germanics. 

McKay,  Betsey,  Philadelphia, 

Psychology. 

Maier,  Julia  Marie,  Royersford. 

Sociology. 
Minnig,  Frank  Raymond,         Philadelphia, 

Pedagogy. 

Newbold,  Ethel  Packard,         Philadelphia, 
Fine  Arts. 

O'Niell,  Cornelius  Jannes,         Philadelphia, 
Rev., 

Latin,  English  Literature,  Fine  Arts. 
Prichard,  Margaret  Sawyer,    Philadelphia, 

Sociology. 
Prichard,  Mary  Frothingham,  Philadelphia, 

European  History. 
Robinson,  Louis  Barclay,         Philadelphia, 
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City  Address. 
4937    Larchwood   Ave. 

501  Pine  St. 

Dorm.    16    Morris. 

3 1 16  Clifford  St. 

1502  N.  iSthSt. 

5210  Webster  St. 

236  S.  44th  St. 

3813  Spring  Garden  St. 


128     W.     Washington 
Lane.  Gtn, 


128     W.     Washington 
Lane,  Gtn. 


6342     Drexel    Road, 
Overbrook. 
LL.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1898).     English  History,  American  History. 

Seidmann,  Sara,  Kishineff,  Russia,       143 1  N.  Franklin  St. 

Romanics,  Germanics,  Pedagogy. 

South,  Florence  Tingley,  Berwyn. 

Germanics,  Psychology. 

Steen,  John  Dee,  South Vineland,  N. J., Dorm. 453N.Y. Alumni. 

Germanics. 

Strayhorn,  Andrew  Magill,       Kennett  Square,         1018  Arch  St. 
Rev., 

Philosophy,    Ethics,    Semitics. 

Struve,  Marcus,  Pendleton,  Ore.,         210  S.  37th  St. 

B.  S.  in  Pharmacy  (Oregon  Agricultural  College,  1908).         Chemistry. 

Taylor,  Charles  Carter,  Philadelphia,  4105  Walnut  St. 

English  Literature,  Economics,  Sociology. 
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Name. 
Tietz,  Elise  Emilie  Marie, 
Germanics. 

Walter,  Cornelius  Jacob, 

Economics. 

Wodo,  Toyo  Ihachi, 

Mathematics,  Astronomy. 
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Residence. 
Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia, 

Miyoshi,  Bingo, 
Japan, 


City  Address. 

1442  N.  12th  St. 
6610  Woodland  Ave. 
5401  Delancey  St. 


ADDENDA. 

REGUI.AR  STUDENTS. 

Name.  Residence.  City  Addlress. 

Alderfer,  George  Clemens,        Philadelphia,  1906  Mt.  Vernon  St. 

A.  B.  (Princeton,  1904).     English  Philology;  second  year. 

Bartlett,  Mary  Elizabeth,        Lewiston,  Me.,  [127  Grandview  Road, 

Ardmore.] 

A.  B.  (Bates  College,  1905).     Student,  Columbia,  Summer  Session,  1907.     Ger- 
manics ;  first  year. 

Broomall,  Laura  Baker,  Cheyney. 

B.  S.  (Michigan,  1898).     University    Scholar    in    Zoology,     1906-1907.     Psy- 
chology, Pedagogy;  second  year. 

Burns,  Wilmer  Fletcher,  Gloucester  City,  N.J. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.   (Washington  College,    1893,    1896).     Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Gloucester  City,  N.  J.     Pedagogy,  Psychology;  first  year. 

Cunningham,  Wallace  McCook,  Lisbon,  O.,  3727  Locust  St. 

A.  B.,  A.  M.  (Roanoke  College,  1902;  Princeton,  1903).     Finance,  Transporta- 
tion and  Commerce ;  first  year. 

Landis,  John  Horace,  Norristown,  [507  Hamilton  St.] 

A.  M.  (Ursinus,  1894).     Superintendent  of  Schools,  Montgomery  County,  Penn- 
sylvania.    Pedagogy;  third  year. 

Leeds,  John  Bacon,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,    1807  W.  Logan  Sq. 

B.  S.  (Haverford,  1895).     Economics,  Sociology,  Pedagogy;  second  year. 

McCallen,  William  Joseph,       Philadelphia,  3728  Chestnut  St. 

Rev., 

A.  B.  (St.  Mary's  University,  1909).     English  Literature;  first  year. 

McKinney,  William  Lord,        Philadelphia,  2936  N.  6th  St. 

A.  B.  (Allegheny  College,  1908).     Student,  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  1908- 
09.     Philosophy,  Archaeology;  first  year. 


Mallery,  Otto  Tod, 

A.  B.  (Princeton,  1902). 

Newell,  Jane  Isabel, 

A.  B..  A.  M.    (Wellesley, 
year. 

Seal,  Alfred  Newhn, 


Philadelphia,  1427  Spruce  St. 

Economics,  Sociology,  Psychology;  second  year. 

Philadelphia,  2927  Ogden  St. 

1907;  Wisconsin,     1908).     European    History;  first 


Philadelphia,  405  Wister  St.,  Gtn. 

Ph.  D.    (Pennsylvania,    1895).     Professor  of   Chemistry  and   Physics,    Girard 
College.     Enters  to  pursue  certain  special  work  in  Chemistry. 
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Name. 
Thompson,  Faith, 

B.  S.  (Pennsylvania,  1906). 

Wenner,  Frank, 

B.  S.  (Knox  College,  1899). 
in  Physics,  Wisconsin,  190 


Residence.  City  Address. 

Philadelphia,  5 2  7  S.  4 1  st  St. 

Botany,  Chemistry;  second  year. 

Washington,  D.  C,    [2501   17th  St.,  N.  W,[ 

Graduate  student,  Wisconsin,  1900-02.     Assistant 
02.     Instructor  in  Physics,  Iowa  State  College, 


1902-05;  Pennsylvania,  1905-07.     Physics,  Mathematics.     Absent  on  leave. 
Whiting,  Elizabeth,  Philadelphia,  224  E.  Wister  St.,  Gtn. 

A.  B.  (Bryn  Mawr,  1904).     Latin;  first  year. 

Wood,  George  Shaffer,  Philadelphia,  3213  Columbia  Ave. 

A.  B.  (Pennsylvania,  1908).     Latin;  first  year. 


Name. 
Norris,  Katherine  Hosmer 
Economics. 

Sinkler,  Ella  Brock, 

English  Literature. 

Sinkler,  Julia  Ursula, 

English  Literature. 

Sterling,  Sara  Hawks, 

English  Literature. 
Tung,  Yiian  Ch'un, 


AUDITORS. 

Residence. 
Bryn  Mawr. 

Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia, 

Philadelphia, 


City  Address. 

1606  Walnut  St. 
1606  Walnut  St. 
656  N.  54th  St. 


Yang  Chan,  Kiang    3303  Walnut  St. 
Su,  China, 
Transportation  and  Commerce,  Economics. 


Scholarships  vacated  the  second  term  were  filled  as  follows : 

Harrison  Scholarship  in  Germanics Newell  Wheeler  Sawyer. 

University  Scholarship  in  Mathematics.  .John  Clemmer  Bechtel. 
University  Scholarship  in  Classics Wellington  Eugene  VanWormer 

SUMMARY. 

Research  Fellows 8 

Regular  Students 325 

Auditors 41 

Total 374* 

3 ' 

*0f  this  number,  two  regular  students  and  twelve  auditors  are  registered  elsewhere :    two 
in  Law,  and  twelve  in  College. 
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